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THE WEEK, 


THE military news is, of course, the occupation of 
Johannesburg, and what bids fair to be (as we go to 
press) that of Pretoria. The former news we gather 
from Lord Roberts’ despatches, the last from a telegram 
of Reuter’s, to which general credence is attached, and 
which says that President Kruger has abandoned his 
capital and that there will be no attempt to defend the 
town. It is, apparently, impossible to defend the circle 
of forts round Pretoria with a garrison of less than 13,000 
to 15,000 men, and it is doubtful whether the enemy can 
spare so large a number. 


Ir the Boers were organised in such a fashion as to 
merit the name of an army the chief military interest 
of the moment would lie in the fact that the enemy have 
executed a successful retreat in the face of overwhelming 
numbers and have saved their guns. But the Boers not 
being an army at all, but a militia of farmers accom- 
panied only by trained gunners, and those gunners 
having neither infantry to support them nor any organ 
of command such that their action may form part of a 
general plan, the problem of what may happen to the 
artillery is difficult or impossible to solve. It should be 
a fairly respectable force and would form the nucleus 
of any further resistance we might encounter in the north 
were it a part of a regular fighting organisation. Singly 
or ill supported by scattered lines, it is of course useless, 
and if there is any general disbanding of the Boer 
forces it may be taken as having no further place in the 
war. A “ guerilla warfare” in which artillery was used 
would be a contradiction in terms. 


Tue flanking movement to the west of Johannes- 
burg was not accomplished without some fighting, though 
that does not appear to have been of any very grave 
character. The Boers, as usual, fought a rearguard 
action, defending their retirement with a small force of 
artillery, which they once more succeeded (so far as 
present information goes) in saving. The brunt of this 
action seems to have fallen upon the Gordon High- 
landers. There can be no doubt that, asa result of it, 
the town of Johannesburg was surrounded, General 
French holding the hills to the north ; in what direction 
the enemy retired is not so clear. Presumably, how- 
ever, it was along the line of the railway to Pretoria. 
General Buller continues to hold the enemy at Laing’s 
Nek and is at the same time turning their position to the 
east by way of Utrecht. 


SouTtH AFRICAN securities are rallying in sympathy 
with the victorious advance of the British army. The 
advance of mining shares during the past fortnight is 
particularly interesting, for it shows that speculators are 
confident that the Rhodesian influence over Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his colleagues is quite sufficient to prevent 
the relief of the British taxpayer out of the increased 
receipts of the mining industry. Meanwhile the pro- 
spects of taxpayers in Great Britain are as black as they 
possibly can be. On April ist, 1899, the Treasury 
balances amounted to £8,919,000 ; on April Ist, 1g00, 


£3,517,000. The receipts on account of revenue 
between April 1st and May 26th, 1899, were £18,021,000, 
and the net expenditure £15,688,000. For the corre- 
sponding period of the present year the net expenditure 


was £24,163,000 and the receipts £ 16,157,000. 


MARRIAGE with a deceased wife’s sister has so long 
been the one subject upon which the Peers have 
succeeded in repeatedly flouting the will of the Commons, 
that a majority of 85 in the Upper House for the second 
reading of the Colonial Marriages Bill almost assumes 
the importance of a constitutional revolution. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York voted for the 
Bill and the Bench of Bishops and the Lord Chancellor 
against it. Since every British colony with legislative 
powers save one has legalised these marriages, it cannot 
be doubted that colonial opinion regards the grievance 
which Lord Strathcona’s Bill seeks to remove as more 
than sentimental. The children of such marriages are 
legitimate by the law of their parents’ domicile and, 
therefore, legitimate everywhere, but they are not, in 
the view of English law, born in lawful wedlock so as 
to be entitled to inherit real estate in this country. A 
colonial-born son may succeed to his father’s money or to 
a leasehold of ggg years, but he has no claim by descent 
to his father’s treehold, and he cannot inherit his 
father’s titles of honour. That is a situation which will 
strike most people who are not destined to be either 
Bishops or Chancellors as absurd. 


In the Far East interest has suddenly shifted from 
Korea to China. “ The Boxers,” who have drawn upon 
themselves what attention Europe can spare from South 
Africa, started a few weeks ago on a series of local 
demonstrations against Christians and foreigners some 
sixty miles north of Tientsin, and in the district midway 
between Pao-ting-fu and Peking. Native Christians 
were murdered, some by burning; the missionaries 
reported that the persecution was more alarming than 
any within recent years, the Legations impressed the 
Government with the importance of immediate action, 
and the Government, as not infrequently happens in 
such cases, took the matter a good deal less seriously 
than their advisers or the prospective victims of the 
rioters. Half-encouraged by this neglect, the Boxers 
decided on a more ambitious plan of campaign, and 
succeeded in provoking the Government to send troops 
to the disturbed districts. But the Diplomatic Body 
was still dissatisied with the measures taken by the 
Government, and the official report of a battle between 
the Boxers and the Viceroy’s soldiers was generally dis- 
believed. 


Ar all events the Boxers were clearly not much the 
worse for their collision with the authorities, for the 
next news announced that they were busy destroying 
railway property between Peking and Pao-ting-fu, They 
burnt the station at Lin-li-ho on the Lu-hau Railway and 
were reported to be marching on Peking. On Wednes- 
day we learnt that two days earlier the Legations had 
informed the Tsung-Li-Yamen that the foreign guard 
had been summoned, and the same day an armed 
party of Frenchmen and Germans started off from 
Tientsin to rescue some Belgian engineers cut off by 
the Boxers at Chang-hsin-tien, a task which they 
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successfully carried out. Meanwhile the Boxers were 
hard at work burning, looting, destroying, and murder- 
ing, and small detachments of European troops have 
been sent to protect the various Legations. It is impos- 
sible not to have some sympathy for the Boxers, whose 
passionate attachment to their ancient and venerable 
civilisation has taken this violent form of expression. 
China has been treated so long as if she belonged to 
any one except the Chinese that the Boxers’ impatience 
of a series of changes of foreign masters is the most 
natural thing in the world. Professor Douglas suggests 
in a letter to the Times that the Boxers may hold that in 
taking up arms against the foreigners, whom they regard 
as the enemies of China, they come into the category of 
“societies loyal to the throne” to which the Dowager 
Empress allowed full liberty of action by the edict 
issued last January. 


Lorp SALIsBuRY has now made three statements 
about the future of South Africa. At the Guildhall 
banquet he said, “We seek no gold and no territory.” 
In a letter to the Times a little later he complained that 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, who took these words in 
their usual meaning, had misunderstood him. On Tues- 
day he explained to the City of London Conservative 
Association that he was referring not to his intentions 
but to his motives, and that the correct formula now 
was “not a shred of independence.” Lord Salisbury 
was not so understood by the Cape Dutch, who, as 
Mr. Curry tells us, were greatly influenced by what they 
regarded as a pledge from the Prime Minister, and it is 
scarcely likely that the original declaration and the glosses 
since put upon it will add to our reputation for good 
faith in Europe. Few things are more strenuously to 
be avoided than the appearance of saying one thing 
when there is a danger of a rising which may be 
averted by moderation, and of explaining that you 
meant something else as soon as you think the danger 
is past. For the rest it is rather a mockery, when the 
war is being made a war of extermination ; when Mr. 
Rhodes’ creatures are making use of their Imperial 
authority to imprison and ill treat political opponents ; 
when, from the quarters where the war was hatched, 
there are loud demands for the confiscation of property, 
and when the language of our Ministers competes in its 
truculence with that of the music-halls, to talk of a 
“policy of appeasement, of affection, of mutual co- 
operation.” 


THERE are still politicians, philosophers, poets, 
clergymen and theologians who believe that national 
policy should not be divorced from morality. At the 
end of last week a crowded and most distinguished 
gathering of the South Africa Conciliation Committee 
was held in London “to place on record the com- 
mittee’s protest against the annexation of the Boer 
Republics recently declared by Mr. Chamberlain.” 
Lord Coleridge, Canon Barnett, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir 
W. B. Gurdon, Mr. Burt and other Members of Parlia- 
ment and men of influence were present. Letters of 
sympathy were read from the Bishop of Hereford, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the Dean of Durham, the Rev. Dr. 
John Clifford and the Rev. Stephen Gladstone. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN (whose first eloquent protest 
against the war appeared in these columns) wrote :— 


“ Let me express the hope that the meeting may speak clearly 
and strongly against any attempt to go back from the pledges 
to which the statesmen who are mainly responsible for the 
war have systematically committed themselves and the Common- 
wealth. To these both national and international policy bind 
us. This is not a day when we can afford to alienate the 
civilised world. England was once the fear of oppressive 
Governments and the hope of oppressed nationalities. It will 
be a sad thing for humanity if she ceases to hold her ancient 
proud place in the van of the forces that make for the freedom 
and the good will of all peoples. . «| The path of honour 


is after all the path of safety and the more generously we deal 
with a kindred race the happier will be the result.” 





Mr. Courtney, in a powerful speech, reminded the nation 
of Bismarck’s leniency to Austria after Sadowa, by which 
he secured Austrian neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian War. Lord Coleridge followed with a strong 
plea that military government and martial law should be 
confined within the narrowest possible limits. A resolute 
unanimity marked the whole of these proceedings. 


THE panic among members of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons which followed the announce- 
ment of the figures in the Isle of Wight and Manchester 
elections was perfectly natural. But the figures are not 
surprising. The elections took place during the Mafe- 
king carnival. It is really remarkable that so many 
recorded their votes on the side of moderation and for 
national self-restraint. Mr. Leif Jones was recognised 
as one who believed the whole policy of the war to be 
wrong and the proposal to steal the territory and destroy 
the institutions of the two republics a disgrace. Yet 
the Liberal poll of 4,379 in 1895 has only fallen to 
3.458 in 1900. In the height of the Khaki season the 
Moss Side Liberal Imperialists can muster about one- 
fifth of the normal Liberal vote. Yet they presume to 
dictate the policy of the party ! 


In the Isle of Wight we understand from workers 
on the spot that, in spite of Mr. Mendl’s mischievous 
support, the Liberal candidate was generally recognised 
as a moderate man, whose return would be a set-back 
to the flood of aggressive Imperialism. In the urban 
parts the war fever raged violently, and many Liberals 
actually voted (some even canvassed) for the Tory 
candidate. But in the country districts the feeling 
against the war was very strong, and in one village the 
Tories were unable to form a committee. The clergy- 
man and his wife were the only supporters of the war 
party. It is fair to assume that the balance of parties 
will not be greatly disturbed in country districts, although 
a General Election now would make a pretty clean 
sweep of Liberal candidates in the towns. But the new 
Government would be in a very dangerous position, 
opposed fiercely by a strong minority unrepresented in 
Parliament, but carrying on a strong agitation in the 
country. 


Ir is not wonderful that the result of the two bye- 
elections has produced a violent desire among many 
Tory M.P.’s for an early dissolution. “J. M.” has 
observed in the Times that Liberals who believe in quin- 
quennial and triennial Parliaments cannot have much to 
say in favour of prolonging a Parliament already senile 
and out of touch with the country. An “ Old Liberal,” 
whom gossip identifies as the most inflammatory of our 
Front Bench supporters of the war, is very angry indeed, 
apparently because a Khaki Dissolution would increase 
the Parliamentary forces of the Government. But as 
there is no divergence of opinion between an “ Old 
Liberal” and Mr. Chamberlain upon the great problem 
of the time, he surely ought to rejoice at the prospect 
he deplores. It would be very funny if he and Mr. 
Perks and Mr. Mendl found that their only difference 
of opinion with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury 
was as to the proper moment to dissolve Parliament. 
That would be an ideal issue for the Liberal Imperialists 
to place before the country, and would admirably con- 
ceal such minor points as conscription, taxation of the 
gold mines, and the destruction of the liberties and 
institutions of the Dutch in South Africa. 


THE real objection to a Dissolution now depends 
one the rumour that Lord Salisbury intends to retire 
after the General Election, and it has been put forcibly 
by—of all people—Sir Howard Vincent. To Lord 
Salisbury’s skill, thinks Sir Howard, we owe it that 
Foreign Powers have not yet intervened in the South 
African struggle. But there are already serious 
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troubles brewing in China, Syria, Armenia, and 
Morocco :— 

“No living statesman in any country [!] commands a tithe 
of the respect and the influence of Lord Salisbury among 
Sovereigns and peoples. We are far from being over the 
stream. The war has been difficult. The peace—a definite 
peace—will be even more so. Do not let us change horses at 
the most critical moment.” 

There is an honest ring about these words. Perhaps it 
is common sense. Mr. Chamberlain at the Foreign 
Office might easily mean European war. 


THE appeal of the Government to the Volunteers 
last December to enlist for service in South Africa in 
order to make up for Ministerial blunders was described 
by the Duke of Northumberland as “ unfair and 
cowardly.” It was rather like the effort to get mule 
harnesses and quick-firing guns by private benevolence 
or in exchange for commissions. The reward of the 
volunteer soldier is to be moral compulsion to serve in 
the future ; that of the volunteer contributor is to be a 
shilling income-tax. The Government’s new Volunteer 
Bill (read a second time in the House of Lords last 
Monday) is likely to have the effect of destroying the 
Volunteer system. Many Volunteers have been driven 
out to South Africa by the moral fear of being branded 
as physical cowards. Volunteering in the future will 
have no attractions for a citizen who has a stake in the 
country. He is more likely to be called out than a Con- 
{inental conscript. One of the provisions of the new Bill 
is madly foolish. The War Office proposes to divide 
Volunteers into those who are ready for foreign service 
and those who are not: “ Foreign service” in the 
malarious swamps in which Mr. Chamberlain loves to 
see our soldiers fighting will be an annual duty, but not a 
permanent attraction. The rest are to be stigmatised as 
“not ready.” This is the beginning of the legislation 
which aims at turning Great Britain into a military State 
on the Continental model. 


In the excitement natural to the progress of the war 
more than one item of general interest has been over- 
looked,—among others, the Convention which has just 
been signed with regard to the preservation of wild 
animals in Africa, The policy of exterminating a white 
Christian people is one upon which so many opinions 
must necessarily exist that we can hardly be asked to 
comment upon it at any length; but the preservation of 
the lion, the gazelle and the ourang-outang is a common 
ground upon which politicians of all shades can meet. 
The giraffe, a graminivorous and peaceful beast, should 
certainly be hurried along towards the goal that awaits 
the unfit of all species. That a similar fate should 
overtake the large anthropoid ape and the man-eating 
Felidze would be a catastrophe involving the very 
ex'stence of a political theory upon which alone sound 
statesmanship reposes, and it would be worse than a 
crime—it would be a blunder—if sucha calamity should 
overtake these animals who have all the fighting instinct, 
and over whom nothing but the chance advantage given 
by modern weapons permits us to triumph. 


Tue Court of Appeal by their considered judgment, 
delivered last Wednesday, in the case of Evans v. The 
Licensing Fustices of Conway, have furnished one more 
argument in favour of the complete reconstruction of 
licensing administration. The plaintiff was a publican 
whose licence had been refused at a general annual 
licensing meeting last September. He appealed to 
Quarter Sessions, and the licensing Justices, who were 
the only possible respondents to the appeal, did not 
appear. Nevertheless the Court of Quarter Sessions 
confirmed the refusal to renew the licence, and this 
decision was upheld in the Divisional Court. The 
Court of Appeal, however, has felt compelled to decide 
otherwise, on the ground that the existing law does not 
permit Quarter Sessions to confirm the refusal of a 
licence unless the Justices who originally refused it are 


represented. Thus the licensing Justices must always 
defend their decision before Quarter Sessions, on pain 
of having it upset automatically and without argument. 
That is a result which makes it more than ever neces- 
sary to insist on the creation of a new licensing 
authority for appellate purposes—a point on which the 
majority and the minority reports of the late Commission 
were broadly in agreement. 


On Thursday th Governors of the new Birmingham 
University met to receive the charter of incorporation, 
to elect the Lord Mayor of Birmingham as Vice-Chan- 
cellor and to hear trom the Colonial Secretary that 
although £350,000 had been promised, at least another 
quarter ot a million was required to complete the 
necessary endowments. Mr. Chamberlain, who is, of 
course, the first Chancellor of the new foundation, is 
determined that it shall have a character of its own, and 
a Faculty of Commerce is therefore to be added to 
other and more ancient branches of academic study. 
There will, we suppose, be degrees to be earned, by 
examination and honoris causd, in this as well as in other 
schools, and if the result is to make business people less 
contemptuous of academies and academic people less 
contemptuous of business, Mr. Chamberlain will make 
good his claim to immortality in yet another depart- 
ment of human affairs. 


Ir is good news that the dispute in the potteries 
trade is now settled. At the conference on which we 
commented last week, the masters proposed that the 
men should return to work and that a conference 
should be held in September to discuss an advance. 
The men rejected these terms, but offered to take an 
advance of 5 per cent. from October instead of the 
immediate 10 per cent. advance which they had 
originally demanded. Meetings of masters and men 
ratified the decisions of their respective representatives, 
and things had apparently reached a deadlock when 
the leaders of the workmen received an unexpected invita- 
tion to another conference. Masters and men met again 
last Saturday and the former then offered to concede a 
5 per cent. advance from October, the terms the men 
had proposed as a compromise at the earlier conference. 
The new terms were submitted toa mass meeting of 
the men on Monday and unanimously accepted. It is 
pleasant to note not only that the strike is at an end, 
but also that the negotiations have throughout been free 
from the bitterness which too often accompanies labour 
disputes. The manner in which the situation has been 
handled reflects the greatest credit on the leaders and 
also on the rank and file both of masters and of men. 


THE solar eclipse of last Monday was a nearer 
approach in this country to totality than has been the 
case for the last thirty years. No complete solar eclipse 
has been visible here since a century and three- 
quarters ago, and it is curious that since the large solar 
eclipse of December 22nd, 1870, all the eclipses of the 
sun visible in England have been hitherto unimportant. 
On the present occasion more than two-thirds of the sun’s 
disc was obscured, the line of totality running from the 
Pacific coast of Mexico through New Orleans and 
Virginia, and so across the Atlantic to Portugal, and 
then across the Mediterranean to Algeria. The 
numerous scientific expeditions appear to have been 
fortunate in securing a clear sky for their observations. 
Perhaps the most exciting undertaking in connection 
with the eclipse is that of Professor Pickering of 
Harvard, who determined to make use of the darkness 
to search, by means of photography, for the unknown 
planet which is suspected to exist between Mercury 
and the sun. The British counterpart of this piece of 
American enterprise is Mr. Neville Maskelyne’s renewed 
attempt to apply a cinematograph to the corona. This 
time it is to be hoped that there will be no mysterious 
theft of the precious films. 
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THE TRANSVAAL [REPUBLIC] AND THE 
ORANGE [FREE] STATE. 


dered : Lord Roberts has again earned the gratitude 

of his country and a triumphant British army 
bivouacks on the territory of a white nation it has spoilt 
of its freedom, There are many who are thinking at 
this moment of nothing but the conquests of our arms, 
the courage of our troops, the roods, the mines which 
are to be added tothe Empire. Others, and amongst 
them a great poet who has never shrunk to the little- 
ness of his generation, are recalling wars in which our 
soldiers had not to march to victory over the bodies of 
old men and children, the dead witnesses of unequal 
battlefields to our enemies’ despairing passion for their 
perishing independence. The England to which they 
belong is the England of Fox, of Canning, of 
Byron and of Gladstone ; the England which mourned 
for Poland, fought for Greece, befriended Italy, 
shielded Belgium, restored their Ionian patrimony to 
the Greeks, and stood before the world as the hope of 
oppressed peoples. If demagogues who care nothing 
for England’s history, and financiers who can scarcely 
speak her tongue have duped a great nation into a 
hideous crime, it is no wonder they make haste to disown 
Mr. William Watson and other brave Englishmen. In 
trampling on the Boers they are trampling under foot 
the England of history, and on the day the Orange 
Free State ceased to be Free, England announced that 
she had ceased to be liberal. After a century illumined 
by the victories of nationality we are busy on such a 
crime against nationality as the century cannot parallel, 
and in thus sinning against our traditions we have 
exchanged the respect of Europe for its curses. 

Fortunately there is a large minority which still 
cherishes our national traditions, and if the Liberal party 
is prepared to act as the vigilant guardian of these 
traditions there is no room for despair in politics. The 
historian who described how on one occasion, when 
two Greek armies were confronting each other, every 
soldier edged a little further to his right step by step in 
order to protect his unarmed side until the two armies 
originally opposite were no longer even in sight of each 
other, might have been describing the gradual series of 
movements by which a good many nervous politicians 
sidle away from the real battle when it becomes 
clear that the other side have all the lyddite and 
long-range guns of politics. The causes of historical 
England have little to hope for from such champions. 
If Liberals, individually or collectively, are going to try 
to save their seats by making themselves parties to a 
policy which has brought dishonour and peril upon 
England, they are renouncing a splendid inheritance 
for the mere satisfaction of sitting in impotence at St. 
Stephen’s. There are some Liberals who may be 
trusted to stand their ground whatever happens, and of 
these one or two have spoken since Lord Salisbury 
pronounced sentence of death upon freedom in the 
Boer States. Mr. Ellis made a manly speech at South- 
port on Tuesday, and Mr. Mather, speaking to his 
Rossendale constituents for the first time, pleaded for 
an England strong enough to be just. And no Liberal 
could want a finer example of courage than Mr. 
Courtney’s splendid speech at Liverpool on Wednes- 
day :— 

“What matters the triumph of to-day? What matters it 


even though a people may for a time be deluded? There 
are things deeper, more real, more abiding even than the 


i} OHANNESBURG and perhaps Pretoria have surren- 





judgment of a people. (‘ Hear, hear.) The course of the 
eternal verity of things, to which peoples have also in turn 
to bow and in the end acknowledge, will, it is my hope 
and faith, restore that which is right and undo that which 
may be wrong. (Cheers.) And even if I were to be dis- 
appointed in the realisation of this dream, even if I should 
not live to see it, even though it should never come about, still 

I stand here to protest—that I can do, that I must do, that I 

will do—({loud and prolonged cheers)—protest against a policy 

which is as wrongful to ourselves as it is unjust to others. 

(Cheers).” 

After all, the difficulties of the Liberal party, if it 
holds to its principles, are nothing to those of the 
Government if it continues to violate the traditions of 
England. It may win an election by employing, in the 
language of a brilliant writer, “the whole Niagara of 
public emotion called forth by the South African tragedy 
to turn turbines and work mills for the whole Unionist 
party.” Lord Palmerston took that course in 1857 when 
he was beaten in Parliament over his shameless war with 
China. The Members for Manchester at that time were 
Bright and Milner Gibson. They were thrown out by 
two supporters of Lord Palmerston’s policy whose 
names are not inscribed on the roll of fame. Cobden 
was beaten at MHudderstield. The Peelites were 
almost wiped out. The House of Commons lost some 
of its most famous Members. Yet Palmerston, 
triumphant and predominant, was kicked out of office 
in a year, and the inglorious Parliament which he had 
collected by a Khaki election lasted two years only. 
Mr. Chamberlain may take the scum of a boiling 
population and put it in Parliament; but he is 
only courting destruction for himself and his grue- 
some cause. If the British Government had dis- 
regarded this Khaki ferment, had chosen to recall 
Sir Alfred Milner and send out level-headed men 
free from all connection with Mr. Rhodes and his 
financial gang, there would be some prospect of a 
settlement tolerable to the taxpayer at home and to 
the two races in South Africa. A correspondent of the 
Siandard at Bloemfontein writes that “it would be at 
once unwise and unfair to take any unduly harsh 
measures against the Dutch population. Asa race the 
Boers have proved themselves useful and suitable 
settlers in South Africa.” The alternative in the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal is really between a Dutch 
and a native population. If you drive out the Dutch 
you will have secured another barbarous wilderness in 
which the British Empire may rejoice and scatter its 
resources. Ifyou leave the Boers to their farms they 
will have their way and govern themselves in the end. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE FOR THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN NATIVES? 


E have lately heard a good deal of the natives in 

South Africa from two sources—the Knox 

Littles of both sexes and all denominations, and the 
Beits of both continents and all races. From the former 
we learn that after South Africa has been desolated by 
fire and sword, its political institutions shattered, its 
white races pitted against each other, its ancient feuds 
rekindled and its social ties violently broken, there will 
dawn on the Transvaal Kaffir a new day of personal 
freedom, moral progress and domestic content with the 
open Bible and the closed ginshop. The latter tell us 
that though the war has exacted more lives than were 
dreamt of, though it has swallowed up far more millions 
than the Rhodesian experts estimated, and though it has 
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absorbed all the energies of the nation at a time when 
it was especially important that they should be disen- 
gaged, there will be ample compensation for all this 
bloodshed, waste, and loss direct and indirect in the 
huge profits to be made out of the genial form of slavery 
to be introduced into the Transvaal with the British flag. 
The average Jingo, in his haste to accept every apology 
for the war, never stops to reflect what the convergence 
of these two lines of argument signifies. Yet if the 
reasoning of such champions of the war as Mr. Moffat 
be closely inquired into, it will be seen that they destroy 
with their own hand the basis of their original conten- 
tion that the war will emancipate the Kaffirs. In the 
new Nineteenth Century Mr. Moffat paints an ugly 
picture of “ Boerdom in its unrestrained Application to 
the Native ;” a picture, be it remembered, describing 
in the main civil disabilities and social distinctions, and 
in this category we find, by the way, the pass system, 
which is no longer in force, having been abolished last 
year. Letus assume, for the sake of argument, that 
this picture is accurate. Mr. Moffat goes on to explain 
that the Outlander has shown himself only too ready to 
accept this state of things. He has “ adopted the 
Boer view of the black man with alacrity, and is 
quite willing to go one better.” Nobody who has read 
the speeches of Earl Grey, Mr. Hays Hammond and 
Mr. Rudd will accuse Mr. Moffat of exaggeration. 
With the Boers regarding the natives as another order 
in the scale of humanity and the Outlanders regarding 
them as well-disciplined beasts of burden, the outlook 
is dark enough. But Mr. Moffat proceeds to discuss 
the white man’s view of the black elsewhere in South 
Africa. “For plain, unabashed, selfish contempt for 
justice in its application to the black man, commend me 
to some settlers from Europe who have been in Cape 
Colony only a few years.” The prospect then grows 
still darker. The Outlanders are openly for slavery ; 
new settlers, we learn, very soon catch the spirit of their 
new environment. And Outlanders and new settlers 
will make up the non-Boer population in the Transvaal. 
Mr. Moffat proceeds to refer to certain recent 
historical events about which the English public has 
heard strangely little from the philanthropist Jingoes :— 
“Four years ago a native tribe in Cape Colonial territory 
was considered to be in rebellion. A military force was 
dispatched, the natives had to surrender, the headmen were 
put thrcugh a form of trial—I say advisedly a form of trial, for 
it was little else—and were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from two to eight years. But now comes the strange 
part of the business, for which there is not even the semblance 
of legal sanction. The rank and file of the tribe, men, women 
and children, were deported to the Western Province of the 
Cape Colony and there indentured to compulsory service 
among the Dutch farmers for a term of five years.” 
Mr. Moffat also alludes, all too briefly, to a characteristic 
episode in the history of the Chartered Company:— 


“In Rhodesia, the abominable maladministraticn of the 
Chartere1 Company culminated in the rebellion ot 1896, a 
rebellion which compelled the intervention of the Imperial 
Government, first to restore order, and then to take such 
measures as would be a guarantee for the future.”’ 


After this we should expect to find that Mr. Moffat thought 
something should be done to protect the natives outside 
the Transvaal, But for this he proposes nothing. It 
is not because he is like so many of our Jingoes at home, 
ignorant of the facts. It is not because he wishes, like 
so many who will make use of the authority of his 
name for their own controversialist purpose, to make 
the native question a mere pretext for aggression rather 
than to solve it. We refuse to believe that his humanity 
is of the sort which owes nothing to our own black 
subjects, and acknowledges a debt to the black subjects 
of the Transvaal only to be extinguished by appropriat- 
ing the Transvaal itself. It must be then because he thinks 


that nothing can be done. And his only solution of the 
native question is the application of Imperial control in 
the Transvaal, though on his own admission the British 
Government has been unable to prevent the atrocities 
perpetrated on Matabeles and on the Bechuanas, and 
though from his silence we are bound to infer that he 
does not see what can be done to assert the authority of 
the British Government in the future. Why does he 
suppose that you can draw Mr. Rhodes’ teeth in the 
Transvaal if you cannot draw them in Rhodesia? 


The memorial on this subject addressed by the 
Aborigines Protection Society to Mr. Chamberlain differs 
from Mr. Moffat’s article in that it attempts to deal with 
the problem as a whole. It is written neither to justify 
nor to condemn the war. But Mr. Pease and Mr. Fox 
Bourne do not wink at the barbarities practised under the 
British flag, nor do they despair of protecting Mr. Rhodes’ 
victims from his avarice and that of his friends. Their 
idea of safeguarding the interests of the natives is not 
limited to the area of the Boer Republics. They go 
boldly for the most acute of the contemporary native 
problems :— 

“The land-hunger which was till recently the chief incentive 
to encroachments on the rights of natives is still a source of 
danger to them; but the main and avowed purpose of such 
encroachments is now the acquisition of cheap and compulsory 
labour, especially for the diamond-mines and gold-mines. 
There is evidence of this in several public statements made 
within the past few months by prominent representatives of the 
mining interests in Kimberley, Johannesburg, and Rhodesia. 
‘An adequate supply of labour,’ to be obtained with the assis- 
tance of her Majesty's Government in sanctioning unlimited 
extension of the policy introduced by the Glen Grey Act in 
1894, or some similar expedient, has been insisted upon by all 
these representatives. The labour-tax imposed by certain 
clauses of the Glen Grey Act, moreover, is not more objection- 
able by reason of its infringement of individual rights of the 
natives than is the arbitrary disturbance of their tribal arrange- 
ments as regards land-holding which is provided for in it. 
Both arrangements ignore the stipulations under which many 
other natives besides those in the eastern portion of Cape 
Colony placed themselves under British rule.” 

And they propose a remedy which should apply to 
British South Africa as well as to the Transvaal in the 
form of a native charter consisting of two principal 
points. The first is the creation of native reserves 
throughout South Africa ; the second is the securing of 
civil rights for natives living outside the reserves. 
Natives (including British Indians, Malays, and others) are 
to be wards of the Crown, and the Imperial Parliament is 
to veto any measure infringing their rights. There is an 
obvious difficulty in applying such a principle to Cape 
Colony and Natal, though with the possible return 
to power of a Rhodesian Ministry, it is not improbable 
that there will be introduced into the Cape Parliament 
measures of so inhuman and revolting a kind as to call 
for Imperial restraint. In the rest of South Africa the 
Imperial veto might certainly be exercised. The main- 
tenance of the two Republics would not be inconsistent 
with Imperial control of native relations. Under the best 
of conditions Colonial opinion is generally behind English 
opinion, as Mr. Rhodes once observed in an aphorism 
scarcely polite to his countrymen at home. But far 
worse than a lax humanity is an avarice organising 
cruelty for its own ends, and that is the force which has 
to be controlled in Rhodesia. Mr. Chamberlain’s extra- 
ordinary conduct in delaying the publication of Sir 
Richard Martin's report, and his neglect to abolish 
“forced labour” illustrated the influence of a group of 
men with vested interest in the abuses and atrocities 
which Sir Richard Martin exposed. The real problem 
is how to rescue the natives from the uncontrolled 
tyranny of the financiers. It is they who are responsible 
for the “ hellish conditions ” against which we are glad 
to see Mr. John Ellis made a strang protest on Tuesday 
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at Southport. Mr. Pease and Mr. Fox Bourne have 
done a great service in pointing out where the enemy 
is to be found, and how he may best be encountered. 
British civilisation would be redeemed from a very 
serious disgrace if the charter they propose could be 
applied to Rhodesia by some fearless official able to 
avoid being entangled in the meshes which Mr. Rhodes 
weaves by a hundred and one methods round the 
consciences of politicians and administrators. 





THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 


| ee Monday, before the House of Commons 
adjourned for an unusually ample Whitsun- 
tide vacation, Mr. Samuel Smith performed a most 
useful public service in once more calling attention to 
the educational inefficiency of the average teacher in a 
Voluntary school. Mr. Balfour is a child in these 
things—and the only reply he could make was (1) an 
indignant repudiation of a “ personal attack upon him- 
self” which was never made, and (2) a humiliating con- 
fession that if the scandals which Mr. Smith exposed 
were touched, “ the whole system of Voluntary schools 
would be destroyed.” We ask our readers to observe 
that the argument that the influence of the Church of 
England in national education depends on the perpetua- 
tion of these abuses is Mr. Balfour’s, not our own. But 
neither a wholly unnecessary concern for Mr. Balfour’s 
honour nor a wholly unnecessary alarm for the Church’s 
safety ought to prevent men of a liberal temper 
from realising how serious these abuses are. One does 
not need to be an educational expert to know that the 
standard in an ordinary Voluntary school is low, and 
that by every test which statistics and inspection can 
apply the Voluntary school is proved educationally 
inferior to the Board school which it is pleased to 
regard as its rival and which it desires above all things 
to supplant. It is easy to be indignant with a system 
which produces such consequences. But too exclusive 
an attention has been devoted to the results of the 
system, and too little notice is commonly taken of what 
is after all the chief cause of the system’s defects—the 
character, namely, of the training colleges in which 
elementary teachers, whether of Board or denomina- 
tional schools, are prepared for their profession. These 
institutions are, for the most part, supported by public 
money, and yet they are, for the most part, con- 
trolled by clerical managers. That is an anomaly 
which has become almost stale by repetition: but 
of all the situations in which the public pay in 
order that parsons may spend, this is the most mis- 
chievous. Of forty-three training colleges thirty 
“belong” to the Established Church, which thus 
earmarks for its own purposes 65 per cent. of their total 
residential accommodation. When we say these thirty 
colleges so “ belong,” we use the verb in its ecclesiastical 
sense : that is to say, £7 out of every £10 spent on 
them comes out of the national purse, while the whole 
control is carefully retained in the hands of clerical 
managers. And there is no conscience clause. Every 
student in these thirty institutions has to conform, truly 
or falsely, to the ecclesiastical practice and dogma of 
the place, and by this means the champions of religious 
education—including in their ranks those Ministerialists 
who on Monday night could not contain their amuse- 
ment at the idea of Welsh labourers preaching in 
Nonconformist chapels—secure that more than half of 


the elementary teachers in the country should profess a 
particular creed. 

Now if the great body of honourable men who 
support the Voluntary system could once be made 
familiar with these plain facts, we cannot believe they 
would wish such a state of things to continue. But 
privilege dies hard, especially when it is supported by 
the odious machinery of tests, and there are still two 
arguments by which the friends of denominational 
education may seek to justify the anomalous position of 
these training colleges. The first of these two conten- 
tions is that the critics of Voluntary schools have no 
reason to complain, because there are other colleges in 
which teachers who are not Churchmen may be trained. 
It is true that there are eight institutions, two for men and 
six for women, which are as open to all creeds as the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in which it 
is nO more necessary to confess a particular faith 
than it is necessary to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles 
before taking an academic degree. But it is quite 
untrue to suggest that these eight institutions are any- 
thing but ridiculously inadequate for Dissenting needs. 
They provide accommodation for less than 800 students, 
and for these 800 places there is a struggle amongst a 
list of candidates which includes not only all Dissenting 
students over the whole country but also many of the 
best students who combine with their Churchmanship 
a preference for open competition and superior train- 
ing. The result is that there exists in England at this 
moment a penalty, imposed on the ground of religious 
belief, which practically excludes a large class from 
entering upon the teaching profession. The Non- 
conformist student who fails to squeeze into one 
of the 800 places in the undenominational colleges 
may make his choice: he may either renounce 
his ambitions or he may renounce his faith. So long as 
he renounces one or the other, the system which Mr. 
Balfour says is the basis of the “ Voluntary” system 
works all right. But if it is a scandal that he should be 
offered the choice—as every test ever invented neces- 
sarily offers the choice—between failure and hypocrisy, 
then the system must be altered. 

The other argument by which an honourable sup- 
porter of the existing system may be expected to 
defend what is indefensible is this: he may say 
that the Church of England monopolises (though 
she does not pay for) so large a part of the machi- 
nery of elementary education that thirty out of 
forty-three training colleges are none too many 
to supply skilled teachers to Voluntary schools, This 
might be a valid conclusion if it were not based on the 
wholly unwarranted hypothesis that Voluntary schools 
are staffed by skilled teachers. It is notorious that they 
are not. Voluntary schools could not exist without 
pupil-teachers—that is to say, without the services of 
boys and girls who, without previous training, are set to 
teach other boys and girls rather smaller than them 
selves during school hours, in return for receiving some 
instruction on their own account when the other boys 
and girls are at play or at their dinner. In England 
and Wales more than one-fourth of the recognised 
teachers in elementary schools are pupil-teachers, and 
the vast preponderance of these are in Church schools. 
The system was introduced half-a-century ago as a tem- 
porary expedient to help the Voluntary schools to avoid 
expense ; it was condemned by the Royal Commission 
of 1861; it was condemned by the Royal Commission of 
1888; it was condemned by the Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1896. England is the only country in Europe 
which conducts public education by means of juvenile 
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teachers, and the only reason why such an absurdity 
has survived is because the one thing needful in Volun- 
tary schools (besides, of course, good Churchmanship) is 
cheapness. And so it happens that although more than 
half the students who wish to be trained to teach are to 
be found in Church of England training colleges, only 
one-third of the trained teachers find occupation in 
Church of England schools. They are ousted by child 
labour, and by the most inefficient child labour imagin- 
able. For here again whatever virtue the system may 
be supposed to have is the special preserve of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox, and the children of Noncon- 
formists are refused apprenticeship in half the schools 
of the country, just as their elder brothers and sisters 
are excluded from three training colleges out’ of four. 

We do not urge these facts upon the friends of 
denominational education merely in the hope of con- 
vincing them that an injustice is being done. Many of 
them, we are sure, are honestly concerned for the future 
of education, though they are blind to the cruel wrong 
which religious enthusiasm is so ready to inflict. But 
the future of education is fatally prejudiced by the 
obstructions which, in the name of religious orthodoxy, 
are, under the existing system, put in the way of the 
efficient training of teachers. And of all the situations 
in which honest Churchmen are tempted to insist upon 
what they regard as their privileges, this is the one 
which involves the minimum of good to the Church 
and the maximum of harm to the nation. 





THE COST OF ANNEXATION. 


TOW that the end of the South African war is— 
1 | or seems to be—so near, we may expect that the 
hot heads of our own country will begin to cool. 
Hitherto we have been spending at the rate of about 
three millions a week in South Africa, and even if 
organised resistance should collapse this rate of expen- 
diture must be maintained for a considerable time 
without any sensible diminution, if the work of “ pacifi- 
cation” is to be completed in the vast territories which 
are the theatre of military operations. Assuming that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury continue to refuse 
to negotiate with the two Governments, and are deter- 
mined to destroy and efface all the outward traces of 
civilised society and political organisation in the Free 
State and the Transvaal, this process of military pacifi- 
cation can hardly be carried to a conclusion except for 
the purposes of the special war correspondents of London 
journals until the late autumn. Even then thousands of 
Mausers and millions of cartridges will remain concealed. 
It may be expected that the Boers and Free Staters who 
actually surrender their weaponsand ammunition will flock 
into the towns for protection from the natives whose savage 
instincts might at any moment be aroused to take advan- 
tage of a helpless, unarmed and scattered white popula- 
tion. These homeless people will have to be fed. In 
those more civilised parts where native risings are not 
apprehended, many of the farms will have been com- 
mandeered or looted so thoroughly that the peasant 
proprietors will not be able to subsist without State-aid 
until many months have passed. If its mining wealth 
be excluded South Africa is a very poor countiy. A 
Boer family subsists meanly enough on an eno:mous 
farm. ‘Take away his live stock, his toois, his furniture, 
his stores of food and fodder, and a Boer peasant’s liveli- 
hood is gone. Many of these farms will doubtless go out 
of cultivation ; some, no doubt, will be bought by com- 
pany promoters ; but we cannot imagine that they will 


ever be occupied by “ British yeomen,” except on the 
front page of a prospectus, or in the Imperial dreams of 
maudlin editors. We shall have made a solitude—shall 
we call it peace ana be satisfied ? 

Certainly not. John Bull is mad and drunk 
enough so long as guns are going off. But when the 
smoke has cleared he becomes a philanthropist. He 
will wish to look after the wounded and the widows 
and the orphans. If his Government chooses to pro- 
claim that 300,000 of his enemies are his fellow-subjects 
he will recognise the need for putting these new 
possessions on a business footing. Dairies, technical 
schools, slaughter-houses, art galleries, bishoprics, light 
railways and model dwellings will have to be dotted 
about between the Orange River and the Zambesi. 

But before opportunity for outlay of this character 
is reached there will be claims for compensation— 
cnormous claims no doubt, far exceeding the damage 
which it has been so costly to bring about. The 
loyalists of Natal and Cape Colony look upon this war 
as a veritable gold mine. They are putting their hands 
into the pockets of the British taxpayer and pulling out 
army contracts and other lucrative business with 
immense success. The industry of the informer is also 
beginning to thrive. The loyalists are doing pretty 
well out of local rebels. ‘ The local rebels,” telegraphs 
a Tory correspondent from Newcastle, “are now 
thoroughly in the grip of the Provost Marshal and his 
assistants. Retribution is overtaking every man and 
woman who is identified [identification is an art where 
it pays] as having aided the Boers in their work of 
destruction. The life of the majority of the 
loyalists was made unbearable ; but the tables are now 
turned. The petty oppressors who helped and sympa- 
thised with the enemy are now shedding tears of 
repentance, and making frantic professions of loyalty. 
Without avail, however ; one by one their offences are 
being brought home to them, aud the loyalisls are coming 
lo their own again.” We may truly say of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Alfred Milner and of all those who are 
concerned in the policy which produced the war, and 
which has so far made it a war of annihilation and 
extermination, that “they have acted so that every 
bitterness created by the war, every severance of classes 
and races has been stimulated to the utmost by the 
measures they have taken ;” and further, that as the war 
drags on “the danger of bringing those who have been 
enemies together is more and more difficult, and the 
time which it occupies must be more extensive.” The 
words are from Lord Salisbury's speech of last Tuesday 
Placed in their proper context and applied to the right 
persons they are unexceptionably truthful. Annexation 
following and depending upon disfranchisement, dis- 
armament, fines, imprisonment, spoliation, suppression 
of newspapers, suppression of the rights of public 
meeting, will bring not peace but the sword. The next 
war will be a civil war ; and we shall know too late why 
the Roman Imperialism (whose worst features we have 
imitated and whose wisdom we are neglecting) feared 
nothing so much as a “ tumult.” 

In our humble opinion, as well as in the more 
exalted judgment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the cost of expanding the British Empire is increasing 
so rapidly that a tremendous revulsion of opinion will 
occur within a measurable period of time. A military 
correspondent of an organ which sees the inevitable 
long before most of us warns his readers that “ op posi- 
tion to our rule is merely smouldering” even m the 
“ pacified” and occupied portions of the’ Free State :— 

“So soon as the occupying force is withdrawn the encmy 
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appear to prepare immediately for renewed activity, all of whic h 
hints at a tedious and expensive military occupation of the con 
quered territories and a long-deferred homecoming on the pari 
of the troops. We must recognise that there will be no willing 
acquiescence in our jannexation of the Republics. They will 
acquiesce in our superior force, compelled thereto by fully ade- 
quate means, but if once the armed pressure of the conqueror ts 
removed we may expect a recrudescence of the worst form ot 
guerilla warfare. P Phe public must understand that 
this annexation will mean the maintenance of a garrison ol 
some 50,000 men in South Africa for the next ten years at the 
very least. The public wants its cake, and it will certainly have 
it, but it is equally certain that it will have to pay for it, and the 
price will be a high one.” 
Moral protests against annexation are of little effect 
so long as the British public is in its present mood, and 
so long as it is absolutely unacquainted with the real 
nature of the problem, and of the financial consequences 
which will follow upon crude acts of wholesale annexa- 
tion. If you asked the occupier of a suburban villa 
whether he is willing to endure an addition of sixpence 
to his income-tax for the next ten years in order that 
two vast and distant countries may be annexed and 
occupied effectively by a British army for a decade 
or so, and if you gave him six months to think over his 
answer, we are by no means certain that it would be 
Yes. “Any fool can annex ;” but it will require very 
persuasive statesmen to persuade English people at 
home to acquiesce in the consequences of annexation. 

If Lord Rosebery and his friends succeed in 
capturing the Liberal organisations—a possible though 
an improbable contingency—the opposition between 
the two parties will become merely nominal and they 
will co-operate in imposing a costly militarism upon the 
State. They will not be satisfied with an addition of 
50,000 men to the Army, or of 10 millions to the 
Estimates. The present Government has added 22 
millions annually to the expenditure on our Army and 
Navy, and the Slandard agrees with us that the cost of 
the war will fall little, if at all, short of 100 millions. 
The cost of annexation means a minimum addition of 
50,000 men to the Army and the provisioning of these 
men in a poor and scattered territory six or cight 
thousand miles from their real base. 

But this will not satisfy either Liberal or Tory 
Imperialists. They hope to tloat a much bigger scheme 
upon the Khaki tide. They conceal their desire for 
conscription under a tentative proposal for introducing 
the militia ballot, and an equally tentative proposal for 
making the Volunteers liable to foreign service. We 
are spending, as has been said, upon armaments two- 
and-twenty millions more than was spent in the year 
1895. The military scheme of Lord Lansdowne and Mr 
Goschen will demand (if we may believe a Times expert 
“of high authority”) an addition of twenty millions in 
the course of a year or two; and if the Liberal Impe- 
rialists, the Navy Leaguers, and the Army Leaguers are 
successful in their joint agitation the annual expenditure 
of Great Britain upon destructive and aggressive 
agencies will soon be well on the way to 100 millions of 
money. 

There are other ways of ensuring peace. If 
the pastoral parts were left to themselves and a small 
army of occupation quartered in the Rand, and the 
Rand with its mixed population of Germans, Jews, 
British, French, Dutch and Kaffirs were turned into a 
purely fiscal and administrative area and allocated to 
the payment of the whole or part of the debt incurred 
during this war (from which international syndicates 
expect to benefit to the extent of three or four millions 
a year), then some of the black clouds that are gather- 
ing so rapidly might be dispersed, and the nation 
resume its old march along the road of peace, industry 
and reform, 





MUSIC, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—HERR VON 
DOHNANYI—RICHTER CONCERT. 


N his Variations for Full Orchestra Mr, Elgar pro- 
| vided us with a work which, though nominally of 
the nature of “ programme ” music, had nothing in the 
nature of a “programme” attached to it beyond the 
vague titles which headed each of the numbers. Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor has shown the same reticence with 
regard to his new Suite, Scenes from an Every-day 
Romance, which was performed for the first time last 
week by the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra. Except 
in its title, he gives us no clue as to what his music 
“means.” In both these instances we are quite content 
to remain unenlightened, although in Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s case it may be objected that (with the possible 
exception of his Orchestral Ballad in A Minor) he 
hardly, as yet, has touched so high a point with his 
“ abstract” music as when he is concerned with a 
concrete subject such as Hiawatha. Be that as it may, 
it is certainly refreshing to find ourselves permitted for 
once in a way to enjoy as “ absolute’ what we naturally 
expected would be yet another contribution to the sum 
of “ programme” music ; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that, having said what he had to say quite admirably 
in his art, Mr. Coleridge-Taylor will not be persuaded 
to explain himself in prose. More than one beautiful 
work has been shorn of the charm which as absolute 
music it would convey by being associated with a story 
that it does not quite convincingly express. The blame 
for this has often lain with composers themselves. 
Tschaikowsky, for example, was hardly well advised 
when he prefixed, as a motto to his “ Fatum,” 
a poem of Batuchkoff’s which is in no sense a counter- 
part to the music. But the greatest offenders in this 
matter have generally been the able writers who edit 
for us our analytical programme-books. Among all 
the incalculable benefits which the late Sir George 
Grove conferred on the world of music, not the least 
were the models which he has left us of what an 
analytical programme ought to be—a description, not 
too technical, of the works concerned and (where such 
is possible) of their original conception, composition 
and aim. When nothing is known of the circumstances 
under which an instrumental composition was conceived 
and the composer himself gives us no details of the story 
(if any) which it is meant to tell, why may not his music 
be allowed to make its own impression? Descriptions— 
such as those we are now sometimes favoured with—of 
the effect produced on the mind of the programme- 
writer by listening to an abstract work often jar 
with one’s own illicit and unstereotyped sensations 
under the same circumstances, and they certainly 
bring us no nearer to realising the composer’s 
“aim,” even if he had one. Reading them, one is 
irresistibly reminded of the ingenious interpretations in 
which Cleéonte’s mysterious utterances as the son of the 
Sultan were translated for the benefit of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, nor can one help suspecting that a far 
greater weight of “hidden meaning” is often imputed 
to a composition than the composer himself ever thought 
of its carrying. 

After a single hearing, and with only a pianoforte 
score as yet in print, it is difficult to say where Mr, 
Coleridge-Taylor’s suite is likely to rank as compared 
with his previous works. Except in its first movement, 
its original inspiration is hardly so immediately apparent 
as the colouring, wealth and power of its orchestration, 
in which respect it shows an indubitable advance over 
anything he yet has done. 

Herr von Dohnanyi, who was the bright and par- 
ticular star at the Philharmonic Society’s concert, gave 
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his own pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. Since the evening in the autumn of 
1898 when he made his brilliant first appearance here 
at a Richter concert, he has consistently maintained and, 
if possible, has strengthened his position among artists 
of the very first rank. Incidentally, his programme 
on Monday afforded another proof of the immense 
superiority of the interpretative qualities over mere 
virtuosity. There are many who can give us Liszt’s 
exacting and uninteresting Sonata in B minor with much 
the same absolute technical perfection as Herr von 
Dohnanyi, but few could have played the Beethoven 
Sonata with which he opened his concert with anything 
approaching his interpretative genius. 

The well-worn character of the programme with 
which Herr Richter opened his series of concerts on 
Monday night accounts, perhaps, for the fact that the 
audience was hardly quite so overflowing or so enthu- 
siastic as is usual on such occasions. It says much for 
the power of his name that the attendance was as large 
as it was. Of his familiar and unique manner of giving 
us the Tannhduser overture and the Vorspiel to Parsifal 
it is unnecessary to speak. Between these two excerpts 
on Monday night he sandwiched the “ Unfinished” 
Symphony of Schubert, and the playing of its exquisite 
second movement showed some rather rough corners 
which a little more rehearsal might have smoothed 
away. This was the only weak spot in a concert which 
concluded with an exceptionally fine performance of the 
Pastoral Symphony. 


W. G, 





THE CARNIVAL OF MAFEKING. 


T is a fortnight and more since the relief of Mafeking 
became known in this country ; and though a good 
many of the Union Jacks lately imported from Germany 
are still flying in our streets, side by side with the flags 
of many nations less directly concerned with our 
successes, though there is still a nightly sale, at least in 
the metropolis, for the patriotic “ticklers” of French 
manufacture to which thousands of our matrons and 
our virgins owe, literally, a nouveau frisson, we hope it is 
not too early to say a few words about the Bacchanalia 
through which we have been passing. 

The holding of Mafeking was a gallant feat of 
arms—one which, we are glad to remember, does not 
deserve to be spoken of as something unparalleled in 
our history—but, however, a gallant feat of arms ; and 
the rescue of Baden-Powell and his comrades was a 
most joyful event. The crowds which began to 
assemble on the Friday evening when the first news 
reached London may have been as ignorant of the where- 
abouts of Mafeking as of the colour of the enemy’s skin ; 
but what then? It was, as far as one could judge, a 
genuine, a spontaneous outburst of patriotic emotion. 
Our countrymen had been in danger ; they had held 
out resolutely for months and had suffered considerable 
privations ; and at last all suspense was at an end. But 
the celebration spread over many days : it assumed pro- 
portions which could only appear humiliating to those 
of us who remembered our historical achievements and 
the unequal nature of the present struggle ; and it took 
forms which shamed and disquieted all thoughtful 
people whose trade is not to anticipate the thoughts of 
their employers. 

Let it be frankly said: the “rejoicings” over the 
relief of Mafeking, when once the first natural emotions 
had been expressed, were artificial, disproportionate and 
disgraceful. There was not much gaiety ; there was a 
licentious and savage tumult, for which the new successes 
in South Africa offered the merest pretext. It was a 
fever and a frenzy which brought all classes, social and 
anti-social, into sudden familiarity. While reputable 


and normally inoffensive citizens prolonged the cory- 
bantic mood, others exploited the occasion according to 
their needs. A great theatre drew a full house; a 
whitewashed magistrate beat the patriotic drum once 
more ; publicans and flash women and gaol-birds had a 
merry time. Nothing is more false than to pretend that 
these crowds were good-humoured. They were not the 
usual Bank-holiday crowds, rather brutal, of course, but 
happy and peaceably expansive. These crowds were 
hysterical, unmanageable, sottish and dangerous, There 
was a good deal of violence, not always directed even 
against persons suspected of lukewarm sympathies for 
the objects of the war. 

Such fevers are fortunately exceptional ; when they 
come they are astonishing ; it has been felt that this par- 
ticular eruption requires an explanation. Some have 
affected to find it in the magnitude of the occasion ; but 
greater dangers ending in greater victories have pro- 
voked less anarchical demonstrations among us in the 
past. Others speak of a sudden change in our national 
character, traditionally impassive and restrained. Per- 
haps our notion of what we are as a people owes more 
to the hasty generalisations of “ the intelligent foreigner,” 
complacently accepted, than every one would be 
willing to confess. How much of our British impas- 
sivity is shyness, and arrogance, and slowness of speech, 
it would be hard to guess. In some classes, to be 
impassive is to be distinguished ; in others, it is to be 
respectful ; in either case, the demeanour implies 
a mask, though the mask may fit the face. It is 
improbable that our temperament is changed, both 
because such a change is not apt to be sudden, and 
because before now, as a matter of fact, we English 
have (like other peoples) cast off for a time our habitual 
restraints, our decency, our orderliness, and our stoicism. 

The spectacles we have lately witnessed did not 
suggest “ the strong man unbending.”’ On the contrary, 
they suggested an attack of nerves ; and the conditions 
of life in English towns—the hurry, the want of air, the 
want of fraternity, the want of all normal opportunity 
to expand—have, no doubt, something to do with 
this debauch. But the alarming symptom is this : our 
Government has sowed the wind, It has accustomed 
the nation to endure and to applaud the unbridled 
turbulence of its worst elements. These celebrations 
are like the taste of blood to wild beasts half-tamed. 
The Bacchanalian mob returns unwillingly to its old 
subordination. 


O. P. 





THE NATIONALIST PARTY IN FRANCE, 


HERE has arisen in France within the last few 
months a political party whose character English- 
men should make it their business to understand, 
because of the various effects which its policy and 
success will produce none will be more apparent than 
those attaching to foreign relations. The Nationalists 
are misunderstood in England for this very simple 
reason—that we have become, or are in process of 
becoming, a nation dependent upon newspaper informa- 
tion. Our books are the newspaper articles bound 
together in haste, our dogmas are enunciated in the 
cecumenical councils of the daily Press, and when that 
Press is nearly unanimous its decisions are announced 
to be infallible. The editors of our reviews depend for 
their every information in foreign affairs upon the sheet 
they happen to patronise ; and we are governed bya 
statesman whose library appears to consist of A Million 
Facts not Generally Known, The Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, and seventy-four large volumes of Press- 
cuttings, all in the English tongue. 
Now this method of forming a judgment upon 
surrounding nations is the worst conceivable. It is 
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better to rely upon the slower but surer intormation 
supplied by persons or letters than to trust to such 
as the telegraphic agencies may supply us with ; and 
this is true for the following reasons : First, they repre- 
sent no body of opinion ; they have not that common 
quality of human judgment which hangs about the 
decision of large masses of men. Secondly : they serve 
particular interests ; they are compelled to provide a 
particular food for the consumption of an acquired 
taste ; they are employed by great corporations, or by 
wealthy individuals who must by the nature of the case 
be concerned with financial interests rather than with 
truth. Thirdly: they write hurriedly, and cannot but 
give us short and insufficient summaries of what happens 
abroad. Fourthly: (and this is by far the most 
important and the least known of the impediments 
under which they suffer) they are commonly ignorant of 
the society whose spirit it is their business to convey to 
us, and at the present time, unfortunately, are rarely 
brought in contact with Frenchmen of condition. Why 
this should be so it is not our business to seek. There 
are brilliant exceptions, but we speak of the rule 
which every resident of experience in a foreign capital 
will admit ; and until a different set of men, more 
representative of better education and of wider expe- 
rience, can be chosen to do this work, the corre- 
spondence of the daily Press will continue to misinform 
our public and (since we follow it in our actions) to put 
our national security in greater jeopardy. 

We have said that the Press has especially misled 
public opinion in the matter of the new political 
development in France ; and to prove this one has but 
to summarize the impression produced by it upon the 
English mind in this matter. What would the Man in 
the Street say of the Nationalists if he were asked to 
describe them? Something, we think, of this nature :— 
“The Nationalists are a union of the forces of reaction 
in France who desire to destroy the Republic and 
substitute either a Monarchy or a military despotism ; 
they depend for this upon the aid of the armed forces 
of the country, which they seek to corrupt, and for 
whose aid they rely upon the political feelings of the 
officers ; they depend also upon such moral (or immoral, 
your witty man would add) support as the priests can 
give them, and if they have anything of a policy beyond 
discontent and reaction it consists in Jingoism. They 
would make war within a short time of their reaching 
success. They and their nation would be _ beaten, 
because the Army is a sink of corruption and their Navy 
unprepared ; still, they are such lunatics that they would 
make war all the same. They are led by a number 
of second-rate and discredited men, at the head of 
whom is one Deéroulede (now happily exiled), half 
a madman and halt a demagogue; other names, 
such as Lemaitre, Bruneticre, Coppée and so forth 
stand for every kind of semi-failure and disappoint- 
ment in their various careers. They are in some 
measure supported by the bribery of rich aristo- 
crats, and in some measure by the blatant fanaticism of 
the Anti-Semites; in their recent appeal to the country 
they succeeded in winning Paris to their side; but the 
rest of the country condemned them unanimously.” 
And so forth. That is a very fair abstract of what 
readers of the Daily Mail and the Times have served up 
to them; and it is on a par with the rubbish such 
journals give us on the subject of American or Irish 
politics. But it is far more dangerous. 

For what is this movement of which so grotesque a 
caricature is presented to us, what dangers does it 
involve to the French or to us, and of what character are 
its leaders? ‘To answer such questions, we will take the 
standpoint of a typical member of the minority in 
France at this moment, and, remembering his peculiar 
bias, but remembering also his conspicuous honesty and 
the intensity of his convictions, his wide experience and 
his knowledge of his own country, we will consider his 
reply. It would run somewhat as follows :— 

“The French people have for their unfortunate 


inheritance a past which was profoundly Christian 
This Christianity, morever, was expressed in the pecu- 
liarly virulent form of Roman Catholicism. Coupled 
with this disease, they suffered from a_ passionate 
patriotism, which blinded them to the sacred claims of 
humanity, and from an appetite for military glory which 
led them into the most deplorable excesses. This past 
was destroyed by our Revolution, whose principal work 
vas to replace the ancient superstitions by an enlightened 
attitude of the mind which regards the material happi- 
ness of mankind as the one attainable good. But the 
Revolution worked under very difficult conditions ; it 
was but partially successful, and its work has been main- 
tained throughout the century only at the expense of 
continual struggle. Now, at a moment when we thought 
the battle over, there has appeared a reaction for which 
we cannot account and which we only know we must 
combat. The churches are full, Catholicism has recon- 
quered the provinces, and is even making inroads on the 
shrewd populations of our towns. The Army, and the 
idea of patriotism which it symbolises, are put before 
humanity. At the head of these forces of reaction we 
perceive a number of men who were but a short while 
ago on our side. These men are among the first in the 
nation. They include some of her philosophers and 
men of letters, and somewhat more than half of her 
historians and scientists, some few of which last class 
have positively made open profession either of the 
Catholic faith or of a philosophy closely resembling it. 
We are, indeed, a minority, but luckily France is a 
centralised country. We hold a citadel, as it were, and 
we hope by resisting the popular madness with sufficient 
energy and by the drastic application of repressive 
measures to continue in power until the nation has 
recovered and consents to resume its normal ideas ot 
Progress.” 

That, we think, is more or less what an honest man, 
such as M. Brisson or M. Clémenceau would say, were 
he asked to describe the present situation. Now what 
would the ordinary Nationalist elector say with regard 
to it? Something like this :— 

“A great fault of ours—I feel it in common with my 
compatriots—is that we are for ever running after 
abstract ideas, and going to the Devil by logic. That 
is the spirit that produced the Jacobins, and I fear it is 
cropping up again in the honest but somewhat futile men 
who happen to have captured the Executive. They 
forget that we are Frenchmen. Humanity is all very 
well, and my grandfather fought for it in a manner I 
greatly admire ; but after all he also was a Frenchman, 
and the Revolution was a French movement. I don’t 
like this copying of English methods in government : 
they don't seem to me to fit in with the national 
character. They afford opportunities for all sorts ot 
intrigue, and the worst man seems to come to the top 
in politics. Unless you have an aristocracy of some 
kind (and thank heaven we have none!) you must have 
a strong Executive, and this figurehead of a President 
with a shifting Executive of mediocre men under him, 
endangers the power and security of the country. I 
am a Republican and it seems to me that the essence of 
a Republic is that the Government—especially the 
Executive, the part that orders you about and keeps 
foreiguers in their proper places—should reflect the 
popular will. In America, where the people virtually 
elect the President, that is a great safeguard of true 
Republicanism. Again, I don’t like to see the Church 
badgered : why shouldn’t [ send my son to any school I 
like ? why should a small number of men who happen to 
have a rather rigid negative religion of their own pester 
me with it, and think I am on their side because 
religion happens to bore me? I vow if they con- 
tinue to annoy me I shall go not only to Mass 
on Sundays but to Vespers as well. . . : 
Then there is the Army. I served in it, and my son is 
serving in it now. What is all this noise about the 
Army? I protest, it makes me very angry to hear myself 
and my son called Pretorians ; I was never called such 
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names even in my youth. The other day I was on a 
jury to try a man called Gohier, who seemed a trifle 
erratic ; well, it’s a free country, and a man should be 
allowed his opinion ; so I voted for his acquittal, but I 
do hope no one reads his book. The other day M. 
Brunetiere published an article which I read with great 
pleasure ; I am delighted to see that these upper-class 
quill-drivers have such sensible ideas. I shall certainly 
vote for whoever supports them, for they seem to think 
much as I do, and after all that’s the great thing. 
Besides, I don’t see what a French Government wants 
with allies like Reinach and Jaurés and all this hotch- 
potch of Germans and Socialists! I shall vote for a 
Frenchman like myself.” 

In some such incoherent jumble would the 
Nationalist elector express himself. Vague, rough and 
negative, it is yet the average voice of the community, 
and that it should be gathering strength means that a long 
unrest and ill ease in France is culminating in what French 
historians here have well called in the past Ja poussée 
Nationale. We are not unacquainted with such vague 
but irresistible movements in our own history, and 
perhaps the best example of them is that of 1688, when 
opinions were divided, when the relics of bitter 
faction-fights and of a simple loyalty were strong, but 
when the average sentiment of the nation could not but 
end by imposing itself. If, as is probable, the 
Nationalists attain power and command the Govern- 
ment, what will be the practical result? In the first 
place, in foreign policy a certain activity that will not be 
without its dangers. With a Nationalist Government in 
power we should certainly have had war over Fashoda, 
for instance; but, on the other hand, a Nationalist 
system with an elected President and permanent 
Ministries would not commit the follies that made the 
Fashoda question possible. It would not be so easy to 
count upon the supineness of French politicians ; but, 
on the other hand, their actions would be far more 
calculable. In a word, so far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned, the influence of the permanent officials, which 
has always been the marrow of French politics, but 
which the vagaries of rapidly changing Ministries have 
interfered with, will resume its normal place. 

As to the Republic, it is not easy to understand why 
that is supposed to be in jeopardy. If our corres- 
pondents were to say, “ there is danger of the Republican 
Executive growing at the expense of the legislature,” or 
“the Conservative Republicans would exclude the 
Socialist Republicans from office,” they would be talking 
sense. But when they talk of the Nationalists as men, 
to whom a Republican system is (gud Republican) odious, 
they are talking nonsense. Here is a parallel that may 
explain what we mean. England in the eighteenth 
century was Protestant; it could not conceivably be 
anything but Protestant. Ignorant and violent men 
described the Tories as desiring to reintroduce Catho- 
licism ; how false that appears in the light of history ! 
It hardly needed Swift’s famous sentence that “the Pope 
had not landed in Wapping” to kill such folly with 
satire. But the kind of Protestantism that either party 
would by its success have imposed would certainly have 
varied, Protestantism was not menaced in itself. So it 
is with the Republicans in France. Is there any man 
who has met and known Dérouléde or Lemaitre, and 
who would pretend that these men were not Repub- 
lican? Dérouléde, enthusiastic, a poet, the wild and 
legendary friend of Gambetta, almost a revolutionary 
figure ; Lemaitre, the clearest exponent (as he has 
proved himself in the last two years) of the Republican 
theory! No. The Nationalists are not a danger to the 
Republic of themselves ; such danger as there is in their 
appearance comes from this: that the forces of the 
small, disreputable and rich setof “club men” has 
jeined them as allies. That is a danger, but it is 
difficult to believe that so small, though so wealthy, a 
fraction will dominate the millions of Nationalist voters ; 
just as it is difficult to believe that a few financiers 
can dominate the opposing party. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—IIL. 


N my last article I omitted the name of Mr. James 
Henry from the small list of landscape men whose 
work helps to raise the standard of the present Academy. 
Doubtless, there were other omissions just as serious, in 
extenuation of which only want of space can be pleaded. 
Mr. Henry, however, appears to me to have a special 
claim to mention in view of his admirably handled study 
of landscape and cattle in the second room, entitled, 
‘Flemish Pastures.” Probably no animal in creation 
has been made to serve more pictorial purposes than 
the cow, and certainly no animal has been more traduced 
artistically. Consequently, when justice is meted out to 
this eminently paintable quadruped, when the effect of 
its representation on canvas is other than that of a card- 
board image, the fact is worthy of notice. Moreover, 
Mr. Henry’s contributions to the exhibitions of the New 
English Art Club have shown him to be a conscientious 
and truthful observer of quiet landscape, and the 
possessor of a free and agreeable technique. Ina word, 
he is a pure impressionist without the amiable extrava- 
gances of the very latest school. Equally dexterous in 
their way are Mr. Parsons’ “The Green Punt” and Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis’ “ Twilight Grey.” Mr. Davis’ small 
canvas, in particular, is a beautiful colour symphony, 
containing just the right amount of incident, and is far 
more worthy of the artist than the large conventional 
picture in the first room. Mr. Parsons can never be 
accused of want of variety, and, whether he is painting 
fancy gardens or open country, his power is undeniable. 
This cool, grey-toned landscape of his is as fine a piece 
of painting as any of his more brilliant effects. Yet, 
perfect as it is in colour and composition, the work as a 
whole fails to satisfy, though it is impossible to select a 
single point of failure. Conceivably the green punt, 
whence the picture takes its title, may have something 
to do with this feeling that the artist is not quite at his 
best. The very familiarity of the object repels one, and 
its presence, in spite of the way in which it is made to 
serve the purpose of other details, suggests sentimentality 
rather than sentiment. Truckling to the orthodox idea 
of what is needed to make a perfect picture is not unfre- 
quently the ruin of what, without it, would have been a 
fine transcript of nature. : 
Turning to the seascapes, it would seem, at first, as 
if Mr. Napier Hemy was first and the rest nowhere. 
Flying mist, darkening sea and a stout French lugger 
with crowded deck are the materials out of which he 
has fashioned his “ Breakers ahead ! "Ware Manacles!” 
and fashioned it with his accustomed sureness. Nothing 
puny or expressionless disfigures Mr. Hemy’s work. 
‘There is the convulsive movement of waves, the onward 
rush of the ship, the picturesque fisher-folk straining at 
sheets which one can almost hear creak in their blocks, 
the whole dramatic unison of struggling man and 
elements, which is the essence of life to those who go 
down to the dark waters; focussed herein are the 
tragedy and comedy of human existence. No lyrical or 
poetic fancy ; only a plain, hard statement of fact; a 
great picture! However, there are others, such as Mr. 
Somerscales and Mr. Edwin Hayes, who in their 
separate ways love the life of the sea as much as Mr. 
Hemy, and others again who, painting the sea less for 
its associations than for itself, are almost equally 
deserving of praise. Mr. Julius Olsson, for instance, is 
less tempestuous than Mr. Hemy, though more colourful, 
in “A Derelict,” a picture which deserves a_ better 
place. Mr. W. T. Richards’ mood differs slightly from 
both of these, and his are, perhaps, the purest sea- 
scapes in the Academy. “Shoal Water ” is a loving and 
tenderly luminous study ; decorative, too, in its arrange- 
ment of rippling grey-green light and the marble tracery 
under the crest of breaking billows. The movement of 
his sea is stately rather than boisterous, but, like that of 
his even more peaceful “ Surf,” it is wholly convincing, 
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THE COAL AND IRON FAMINE—ITS 
CAUSES AND EXTENT. 


N spite of a greatly increased production, Europe 
| has for some months past been suffering from a 
shortage of coal. As summing up the situation in the 
United Kingdom, the word “famine” is not literally 
accurate, but, as applied to the Continent, it is. Rail- 
ways and miscellaneous cor umers in France, Germany, 
Russia and cther countries, nave to rely for a consider- 
able proportion of their supplies upon this country, 
which is still the leading producer in spite of the recent 
advance of the United States ; and although our exports 
to one and all this year to date show a marked rise, 
even as compared with the large totals for last year, they 
are still unable to obtain sufficient to meet their require- 
ments. They have entered into negotiations with 
American producers, but those individuals are unwilling, 
or perhaps unable, to help them out of their troubles, 
Certainly very few shipments have been made from 
America to Europe, the reasons being for one thing 
that American coalowners can dispose of their whole 
enhanced output at home, and, for another, that high as 
prices are in Europe, there is no chance of anything 
remarkable in the way of profits by reason of the increase 
in freights which has resulted from the withdrawal of 
steamers from the Atlantic trade for purposes of 
transport to South Africa. 

The position, as it bears upon Europe, is 
capable of simple explanation. Manufacturers here 
and in the leading countries of the Continent 
enjoved throughout last year a remarkable run 
of prosperity. The spurt has not’ yet spent 
itself; in fact, most branches of production, and 
especially that concerned with the production of 
iron and stec! goods, from wood screws up to 
locomotives and bridges, are engaged for months 
ahead on contracts booked when fuel and raw material 
were on a much lower level than at present—contracts 
in respect of which delivery is being pressed. Indur- 
trial activity of course implies a large coal consumption, 
and though there is no doubt that the miners, in spite of 
all that was said about their laziness, have responded to 
the best of their ability to the demand, it remains that 
the growth of the yield in England has not kept pace 
with the growth of the home and foreign demand. Not 
only was the home trade buying freely, but the manu- 
facturing briskness in Germany, France, and elsewhere 
led to increased orders from the Continent. What made 
matters worse and precipitated a crisis was the outbreak 
of war, which caused the Government to come in for 
bunker coal for its warships and transports. This, 
again, was followed by heavy purchases of Cardiff and 
other varieties of English coal by foreign Governments 
unable to maintain reserves from their own mines, and 
desirous of being prepared in case of the outbreak of 
hostilities in other quarters besides South Africa. Small 
wonder that, in these circumstances, the price of fuel 
should jump up by something like a hundred per cent. 
So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the position 
aud the outiook do not seem to us to warrant every 
penny of such an advance, but the coalowners are the 
arbiters, and they have been in a position to impose 
their own terms, being aided by the good prices obtain- 
able from abroad. Unfortunately for the consumer, 
there seems little prospect of any early return to the 
normal. Business is too good, and though manufac- 
turers may suffer loss on orders secured some months 
ago when they failed to foresee any great shortage and 
quoted accordingly, it is none the less certain that they 
will be compelled to execute those orders. It is the 
fact that few manufacturers took the precaution to 
purchase their fuel in advance, and as a consequence 
coalowners arethankful. Some trade authorities believe 





that the highest point has not even yet been reached, 
but on this matter no one can venture to dogmatise. 
But even though quotations should not go higher there 
is a poor prospect, as we have said, of them receding 
to any material extent while Continental manufacturing 
activity keeps up, and while the war endures. On the 
Continent the lack of coal has caused a curtailment of 
manufacture, many factories finding it betterto shut down 
rather than pay tancy prices for the small quantity of 
fuel available. Here at home the effect is being shown 
in a similar way. The reality of the trouble is proved 
by the fact that in Sheffield, which is in the heart of the 
coalfield, it has been found necessary to warn con- 
sumers to be careful with their gas, and to modify the 
hours of street lighting, because the company is unable 
to obtain a full supply of coal. 

The output of coal in the United Kingdom last 
year marked another record, and though hard pressed 
by America we are still first among the producing 
nations. Our good American friends had been bragging 
about their wonderful industrial progress in 1899. In 
the production of iron they were undoubtedly an easy 
first, but they were premature in arrogating to them- 
selves the lead in coal as well on the strength of an 
output for the year of 244,000,000 tons of 2,000lb. The 
British total for 1898 was 202,042,303 tons of 2,240lb., 
and it did not seem probable to most men that for the 
succeeding twelve months the aggregate would exceed 
215,000,000 tons, after allowing for the effect oh 1898 of 
the South Wales coal strike. For although the demand 
was exceptionally brisk, we heard much about the lazi- 
ness of the miner, and in spite of the miner, and in 
spite of Mr. Pickard’s justification of that individual, 
most of us concluded—hearing it repeated so often— 
that there was something in the laziness theory. It 
turns out that Mr. Pickard was right. In 1899 the 
output of coal in the United Kingdom was 220,085,242 
“long” tons, being an increase of as much as 18,043,000 
tons on 1898. This is equivalent to 246,496,472 “short” 
tons, and is about 2,500,000 tons in excess of the most 
generous estimate of the American total, which estimate 
is 244,000,000 short tons, equal to 217,857,143 long 
tons ; so that England is still ahead by 2,228,100 tons. 
The United States must try again during the current 
year. 

This foreign trade in American coal is possible only 
when prices ot English are abnormally high, and soon 
or late we must expecta relapse. The industrial demand 
in the States, too, is likely to keep good for some 
months at least to come, and it is a fact that the output 
has grown very rapidly. While our own progress has 
been quite appreciable in recent years, it has not been 
so rapid proportionately as that of America. On the 
same basis Germany has also made a striking advance. 
The output for 1899 was 95,000,000 metric tons ; four 
vears ago the quantity reported was 79,169,000 tons. 
France in the same time has made respectable, but not 
striking, progress in coal-mining. In the collieries of 
the Centre there was a diminished production last year 
as a consequence of strikes, and in the Loire region and 
the south-east work was also intercepted. But there 
was a net increase of 1,000,000 tons for the whole 
country. This gives something under 33,000,000 metric 
tons, 1898 having seen the production of 30,172,000 
tons of soft coal and 1,654,000 tons of anthracite. 
France is unable, even under auspicious conditions of 
labour (which are none too plentiful) to supply its own 
needs of fuel—hence the large annual imports from the 
United Kingdom, and the despair of French consumers 
when English prices are abnormally high, as they have 
been recently. Most of the other European coal-mining 
countries have to report steady progress, but Russia is 
unpleasantly situated. The demand has greatly in- 
creased of late years in consequence of the growing 
dearness of wood. There has also been a rapid 
increase in consumption due to the progress of 
railways and metallurgical industry. A large propor- 
tion of the annual coal consumption of Russia has 
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accordingly to be obtained from external sources, and 
so badly ott is the country that the Government has had 
to adopt for the conservation of supplies desperate 
remedies such as would bring about a revolution 
in this country were it to occur to any one to impose 
them. 

Closely allied to the coal question is that of iron. 
Here, too, there has for several months past been a 
shortage ; engineers have complained loudly about the 
inability to secure full supplies of their raw material, 
stocks have dwindled month by month, and are now 
only about half what they were a year ago, with every 
likelihood of reaching the vanishing point if the present 
rate of production is maintained much longer. Our 
reference above to the active condition of trade will 
help to an appreciation of the cause of this decline. In 
the three leading manufacturing countries—the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany—and among many 
of the minor producers, furnaces have been worked to 
their utmost productive power without being able to 
cope with the demand for pig iron; and makers of 
finished goods have found it impossible to keep pace 
with the orders, being booked for months ahead and in 
arrears already with deliveries. 

An inevitable accompaniment of a phenomenon 
of this sort is an all-round rise in prices, and, 
as usual, this upward movement has been encouraged 
by very reckless speculation, which has not done 
the trade any good. And not the least significant 
development is this—that the advance in _ prices 
has exercised relatively little check on the flow of 
fresh business; so that briskness is assured in our 
engineering shops for perhaps a year or more to come, 
quite irrespective of orders yet to be booked. It is 
possible, if the war be prolonged unduly, that depres- 
sion may develop in some other home industries 
which will be reflected upon iron and _ steel, but 
here at least assurance for the immediate future is 
forthcoming simply on the basis of distant contracts 
not yet executed. The activity is an outcome of 
the favourable trade conditions that have ruled 
in Europe and America, the improvement of credit, 
the depletion of stocks, and other influences 
encouraging dealings on the part of those who have 
ships and plants of various sorts to renew. There 
has been quite a scramble for pig iron, as we have 
seen. The joint requirements of the three leading 
countries have so severely taxed the capacity of the iron 
mines upon which they rely for supplies as to raise fears 
of a shortage of ore. Not that the world’s deposits of 
ore have become, or are even likely as a result of this 
present boom to become, thinned to any material extent. 
There is enough ore up and down the earth to satisfy 
all likely requirements for many generations yet unborn. 
But to be underground and to be immediately available 
for shipment to the furnace are two very different things. 
The existing aggregate output is not much above the 
consumption in normal times, and, it being very doubt- 
ful if existing conditions will endure indefinitely, mine- 
owners are chary of increasing the capacity of their 
properties, or of developing virgin ground because of the 
fear that they may suffer in the long run by a fall in 
prices proportionate to the increased quantity of ore 
rendered available. Besides, by refusing to make a 
spurt, they induce greater competition for such ore as 
there is, and in this way help to keep up the higher level 
of quotations so long as there is exceptional pressure. 
Germany is quite unable to command sufficient ore to 
produce the quantity of pig iron for which it is now 
yearning, and anyway does not possess enough furnaces 
to make the pig. In this emergency it has been buying 
from England, and even with this help the pig iron syndi- 
cates in that country have declared their inability to make 
the full supplies required. In France and Belgium the 
situation is equally serious, and there is no direction in 
which to turn for relief if America requires all its output 
for its own needs, 


R. D, 


VERSE. 


ON BEING STYLED “ PRO-BOER.” 


Fk RIEND, call me what you will : no jot care I: 
I that shall stand for England till I die. 

England! The England that rejoiced to see 

Hellas unbound, Italy one and free ; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 

And in her heart for all the world made room ; 

The England from whose side I have not swerved ; 

The immortal England whom I too have served, 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice and in mercy and in love. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 





AN ELECTION IN KHAKI, 


BY H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


HE case for dissolution is in excellent hands. Mr. 
Chamberlain is liable to occasional rebuffs at the 

hands of insusceptible personages like the Australian 
delegates ; but when he has only Lord Salisbury to deal 
with, he may be trusted to make a clean job of it. 
Dissolution is, indeed, the natural goal of a politician 
who has strong reasons for desiring almost any mood in 
the nation but that of reflection. An act of policy 
begun in passion may fitly be closed in passion, for if by 
any chance the country were to. begin to think of what 
the South African imbroglio meant for it, it might go 
hard with the public man who lightly pushed it to a 
catastrophe he did not foresee, and wrung its bosom 
with disasters, public and private, for which his own 
disgrace would be a light penalty. In the sphere of 
adroitness Mr. Chamberlain stands without a_ rival. 
His career has always been full of speculative interest ; 
and, with his quick eye and practical genius, he finds his 
account in turning the course of our politics from its 
accustomed orbit, and creating a situation full of peril 
indeed for England, but pregnant with advantage to 
himself. Let us suppose that a Khaki Election yielded 
the results that Mr. Chamberlain anticipates for it, and 
brought to the new House of Commons an assembly of, 
perhaps, 450 impassioned followers of the flag. Such 
a commando might well strike terror into the heart of 
the average politician. Lord Salisbury, away, remote 
and unfriended, in the House of Lords, would be 
obviously incapable of dealing with it. Mr. Balfour's 
ingenious mind does not lend itself to the arts of 
management. Mr. Chamberlain would have no such 
difficulties. The election would be his election ; its 
results would reflect his active spirit and nimble coun- 
sels. He alone could improvise a programme suited to fill 
up the interstices of British victories over Boer guerillas 
and British rebuffs in every other quarter of the world. 
No precise bond of principle could or would unite so 
motley a host. It would be at the disposition of a 
skilful Parliamentarian ; it would fall to pieces—not 
improbably on the lines which still divide Toryism from 
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Liberal Unionism—in the hands of a man who, however 
high his character, lacked the industry and flexibility 
necessary to the work of keeping touch with so great a 
mass of untried human material. Our Napoleon-Scapin 
might not at once be the nominal head of a Khaki 
majority. But he would always be its real leader ; and 
in time he might fairly calculate that the title for which 
he had laboured would be at his command. 

The morality of such a course need hardly be con- 
sidered here ; morality, like honour in a leading case, 
may well be left out of the question. But | suggest 
that a Khaki Dissolution really opens a new chapter in 
English political history. Too much may be made of 
the argument that Parliament in its fifth year is not 
ripe for Dissolution. Asa matter of fact, the Septen- 
nial system involves for the House of Commons a 
shorter life than is nominally permitted it. Tell a man 
that he can in no case live more than a fixed time, and 
he will probably die before he has reached that term, 
In the same way the decay of a Parliament’s life sets in, 
especially with a Conservative Government, about the 
fifth year, and the Radical contention that seven years is 
too long a span is often justified. Erskine May suggests 
that a Dissolution of Parliament is the remedy which 
lies to the hand of a Minister who has ceased to com- 
mand the confidence of the House of Commons, and it 
is certainly the inevitable consequence of such a loss. 
It is also the constitutional accompaniment of a change 
in the basis of the electorate. Establish a new voting 
class, and political necessity bids you at once take its 
opinion. Further, it may fairly be allowed that a 
Minister may have some liberty of choice of the time 
when he thinks that his mandate is worn out, and that a 
fresh revival of his party’s strength may properly be 
sought as the last years of the septennate approach. On 
these lines most of the Dissolutions of the century have 
taken place. But hitherto our statesmen have refrained 
from taking the kind of Dissolution which is now com- 
mended to us, with the scle idea of swelling an already 
swollen, and perfectly loyal, majority. Lord Beacons- 
field could hardly be called an enthusiast for ethics, but 
he not only did not dissolve on Khaki principles in 1878, 
but left on record his reasons for not doing so in a 
passage which does credit to his idea of statesmanship. 
A Dissolution excited by ‘ transitory’ causes would, he 
thought, be a “breach of constitutional practice.” 
Now, we are to dissolve on an unfinished war, a war as 
to which Ministers have admitted lavishly their want of 
calculation, and in which they have appealed, by every 
art of Statesmen in distress, to sentiments lying beyond 
party. To that appeal the Opposition have responded 
by freely granting supplies and practically suspending 
criticism. For that abstinence they are to be punished 
by an act which crushes criticism to the earth. 
There is to be an election in a state of national excite- 
ment which shuts out considerations both of policy in 
regard to the origin of the war and of the entire field of 
domestic action on which Mr. Chamberlain took issue in 
1895. Unconcluded questions, such as old age pensions, 
the incidence of the rates and redistribution, are to be 
left unconcluded ; the Ministers who raised without 
settling them are to escape all further trouble concerning 
them. Nota fraction of the cost of the war is to be 
allowed to fall on the voters before they take sides. 
No time is to be left to see how the great panorama of 
African politics shapes itself after the formal destruction 
of two of its civilised Governments. The only con- 
sideration which disturbs the mind of the khaki 
electionist is whether he will gain more seats by 
dissolving on the fall of Pretoria, or by waiting till the 


country is wreathing the brows of the returning soldiers 
in laurel. Nay, the army itself is to be the chief 
electoral force in the contest. It is taken over as the 
special property of the gentleman to whose heedlessness 
it may give thanks when it reflects on the decimation of 
more than one historic regiment and the subtraction 
from its strength by wounds or disease of more British 
soldiers than Wellington put into line in Waterloo. 

As for ordinary party questions, it seems to me that 
the promoters of an immediate dissolution reckon on 
its effect in weakening, if not destroying, the party 
system. What would the return of a_ khaki-clad 
majority mean? To what principles would it owe 
allegiance? What would be the lines of its Parlia- 
mentary action? For the life of me I cannot tell. 
The only bond of union would be a certain fervid 
patriotism, the fruit not of those regular affections and 
associations that bind a man to his native land, but of a 
crisis in which the national temper has been wrought to 
an unnatural and unusual heat by a series of reverses, 
followed by welcome successes, and bya hostile state of 
European opinion, due in no small degree to the methods 
of the Government that thus plays upon the people. 
Could anything be more sinister? Could anything be 
more calculated to disturb the normal course of our 
politics and to introduce into it elements of violence, 
of unmeasured personal ambition, of sensational trickery ? 
Could you imagine any House of Commons less fitted 
to deal with the critical points of European relationship 
which must arise as the consequence of the South 
African War? It will be difficult to talk soberly about 
politics when every candidate is trying to “ out-maftick ” 
his rival, and when men of cautious character, inclined 
to suggest doubts or modifications of temper and action, 
know that they will risk being dubbed “ pro-Boers,” or 
at least “anti-Englishmen.” It is possible to do these 
things and claim a kind of sanction in democracy for 
them. It is always possible to abuse a trust, and to 
strain to improper uses the easily malleable forces of 
popular impulse. But devotion to custom, or native 
caution, has hitherto kept English statesmanship on lines 
that forbid what every clamorous voice on Ministerial 
benches now asserts to be the right of a Conservative 
Government. 

One may well point to that section of the Liberal 
party which has sold the pass to the ablest and least 
scrupulous politician of our time, and ask how the 
spectacle of an election in khaki, in which pro-Govern- 
ment Liberals will fare no better than the anti-war 
section, appeals to it. It has brought Liberalism to the 
brink of complete ruin ; and it has helped to destroy 
the balance of critical forces that made our party system 
safe. But what we must all chiefly deplore in the 
result of such a contest would be the moral and the 
material dangers it must involve. If the wisest men in 
the country could take counsel together, they would 
probably unite in the wish that England might have 
before her a long period of quiet recuperation, of 
organization for industrial and intellectual ends, and 
that during that period she might be prudently governed 
and might see her way to a race of statesmen able to 
compare with the quick brains that meet her at every 
point of the games of diplomacy and commerce. Such 
men know well that, whatever judgment we may hold 
about the war, grave mistakes of temper and judgment 
have been made during the last few months, and that 
more than one loose joint exists in our national armour. 
They, at least, can hope nothing from a pidbiscile on the 
war. Other nations will fear much, and it is most 
inadvisable to add just now to their fears of what this 
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country may do. And, above ali, nothing but evil can 
come from teaching our people to look at the world 
through the medium of an inflamed national sentiment, 
and to choose as their rulers, in a troubled time, men 
who will give them back the crudest and most passionate 
reflection of their will. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


JOHN RUSKIN AND THE STATE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—It is admitted that John Ruskin contradicted himself. 
In one place he states that he is a violent Illiberal. Never- 
theless he sometimes spoke out so strongly that he must be 
classed with A. Herbert as extreme Radical and hater of all 
Governments. As for instance :— 

“ A civilised nation in modern Europe consists in broad terms 
of (a) a mass of half-taught, discontented and mostly penniless 
populace, calling itself the people ; of (b) a thing which it calls 
a Government—meaning an apparatus for collecting and 
spending money ; and (c) a small number of capitalists, many 
of them rogues and most of them stupid persons, who have no 
idea of any object of human existence other than money- 
making, gambling, or champagne-bibbing. A certain quantity 
of literary men saying anything they can get paid to say—of 
clergymen saying anything they have been taught to say—of 
natural philosophers saying anything that comes into their 
heads and of nobility saying nothing at all, combine in 
disguising the action and perfecting the disorganization of the 
mass ; but with respect to practical business, the civilized 
nation consists broadly of mob, money-collecting machine and 
capitalist. Now when the civilized mob wants to spend money 
for any profitless or mischievous purposes—fireworks, illumina- 
tions, battles, driving about from place to place, or what not— 
being itself penniless, it sets its money-collecting machine to 
borrow the sum needful for these amusements from the 
civilized capitalist. 

“ The civilized capitalist lends the money on condition that, 
through the money-collecting machine, he may tax the civilized 
mob thenceforward for ever. The civilized mob spends the 
money forthwith, in gunpowder, infernal machines, masquerade 
dresses, new boulevards, or anything else it has set its idiotic 
mind on for the moment ; and appoints its money-collecting 
machine to collect a daily tax from its children, and children’s 
children, to be paid to the capitalists from whom it had received 
the accommodation thenceforward for ever.”—F.C., LX VII. 
Again, John Ruskin after stating in forcible terms that 

“the cause of all wars is that the majority of persons in all 
European nations are Thieves and Fools,” says, that if— 

“Cornish men want pippins cheap they must not ravage 
Devonshire for them, that the prosperity of their neighbours is 
in the end their own also,” &c.—F.C., VII. 

It seems clear that if, as is most probable, Ruskin is 
sneaking from his heart, then he must have been quite a 
Cobdenite after all. 

I am, yours truly, 


EpwIN HILL. 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—It is proposed to organise a county campaign in 
connection with the S.A.C.C, visiting the provincial towns 
during the last two weeks of June. 

A party of speakers has promised to go from place to 
place as required. Such towns as desire to hold a meeting 
and welcome such a party of speakers should communicate 
with me without delay. 

Yours truly, 
EMILY HOBHOUSE, 
Hon. Sec. S.A.C.C. Women Workers, 


21, Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea, S,W. 





REVIEWS, 


A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF INDIA. By Romesh C. Dutt. London: 
J. M. Dent. 


Tuls little work is one of the best examples we know of 
multum in parvo. It can be carried about in the pocket, and 
may bea profitable companion in the railway carriage ; or, as 
in this case is most probable, in the steamer conveying our 
English youth to those distant shores where they are to begin 
a life of overwhelming responsibilities and incessant toil, 
which will prevent many of them from that study of larger 
works on India which is so desirable where it is possible. 
In 146 small pages, in clear type, with interesting illustra- 
tions and a few useful sketch-maps, we have the outlines, 
clear and distinct, of the history of India from 14oo B.c. to 
A.D, 1849 ; excluding all details of purely British-Indian history. 
Of course, this can be but the merest outline, yet the work 
is so skilfully executed that nearly every sentence of it is of 
permanent value. It is emphatically a “handbook of the 
history of India,” though Mr. Dutt speaks of it as a history 
of “the Civilization of India.” He has, indeed, brought into 
especial prominence whatever has, in his opinion, tended to 
form and develop the character of the manifold Indian 
peoples. He has drawn things as he has seen and conceived 
thein—sometimes in a rather brighter light than that in which 
some others have depicted them. Everything Indian is to 
him good in its degree. And he passes lightly over some 
things which many of us would consider as not quite so good, 
The little manual is a preparation for life in India; but we 
have been reminded in almost every page of Gocthe’s 
saying :— 
“Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen.” 

A man must, indeed, live in India, talk familiarly with its 
people, learn to feel with and for them, aud become to some 
extent Indianized, before he can understand much that he 
reads. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the student of this 
useful manual will find himself impelled and compelled to 
refer continually to other works on special topics, to which 
this is an excellent index. 

Nor is there any lack of such compositions. India cannot 
complain, on this side, of neglect. Voluminous works of 
extensive research, elaborate criticism, and subtle (though 
often one-sided) thought in regard to Indian topics abound, 
and are continually multiplying. There was a time—it has 
quite gone by—when we should have said that no one ignorant 
of Sanskrit could or should meddle with the subject of Indian 
religions or philosophies. And, of course, those who can 
intelligently examine the original texts enjoy, if they are 
discreet, a considerable advantage ; but a mere smattering of 
Sanskrit, or of any Indian vernacular, will not of itself qualify 
a man to form an independent judgment. “The well is deep.” 
A great grammarian even may be a shallow pedant. It may 
be permitted us to indicate here and there a few books which 
may profitably supplement the handbook which is the subject 
of this review. Amongst these we should certainly place Pro- 
fessor Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, recently 
noticed in this journal. Our author, in fact, adds very much 
which will throw light on that work. We note especially Mr. 
Dutt’s accounts of Buddhism and of the Buddhist age, 
forming the fourth and fifth chapters of his manual, These 
are especially fascinating, though we venture to remark that 
they probably require the more subdued light thrown on the 
wonderful system of Buddha by writers such as Barth (among 
a host of others) in his invaluable Religions of India (Triibner 
and Co.). The following passage sums up our author's account 
of Buddhism :— 

“Tt was the catholicity of the Buddhist religion and the sur- 
passing beauty of its moral precepts that secured the spread 
of the new faith in India and among nations living far beyond 
the limits of India. And there can be no doubt that the 

monastic system—which kept the Buddhist monks together as 
brethren and confederates in the work of spreading their faith 
and as little coteries of teachers and learned men in strange 
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lands and amidst strange nations—spread the religion over the 
Eastern world and saved it in quiet cloisters and shady groves, 
when nations were fighting with nations and dynasties and 
empires were hurled to ruin. And at the present day, when 
twenty-four centuries have passed from the death of Buddha, 
the religion of charity, forgiveness and love which he founded 
embraces a third of the human race.” 

In the south of India, somewhere about the eighth century 
A.p., the Buddhists and the Jains came into contact with the 
Caivites ; and the polemic, which was carricd on in Tamil, 
resulted in the final overthrow there of both those systems, 
though communities of Jains are still found in a few parts. 
The Jivaga-Chintamani, Cilapp-athigiram and the Mani- 
Mégalai are voluminous Tamil romantic epics, of high poetic 
merit, which, in process of time, may be made accessible to 
European readers ; and contain, we believe, the most reliable 
existing material for the study of those systems in their 
practical working in the south. 

Our author's survey of his vast subject begins with the 
Aryans in the Punjab, and ends with the annexation of the 
Punjab by Lord Dalhousie. In the long intervening period 
what marvellous changes were effected. What a variety of 
influences were brought to bear upon the tribes of India. This 
is indeed a subject overwhelming in regard to the number and 
primary importance of the elements that enter into the 
problem. Two essential things have not even yet, we crave 
leave to say, reccived anything like full elucidation: of these, 
the first is the question, what elements of civilization, of 
religion, and of general culture, did these Aryans bring with 
them from afar into the land which they made their own? It 
seems certain that they came from a very far-off western region, 
probably from the north of Europe ; and in passing eastward 
they must have learned and absorbed much from the peoples 
lying between their old and their new homes. Among other 
things to be noticed are the traces of ancestor worship, found 
in divers lands, literatures and institutions, showing that in 
Egypt, Babylonia and China the very same elements were at 
work as among the settlers in the Punjab. Much that is 
exceedingly interesting on this topic may be found in the first 
chapters of La Cité Antique, by Coulanges. Another question, 
well nigh unanswerable, is that connected with what are called 
the aborigines of India. Who were these, and what were their 
practices and beliefs? It is quite certain that very much in 
Civa-worship, and even in the details of the Brahmanical rites, 
can be traced to the tribes who, from the earliest period of 
which we know anything, occupied the extreme south of the 
peninsula of India. In the Dravidian languages there are 
words concerned with the spirits of the departed, their homes, 
and the rites connected with them, which are not of Sanskrit 
origin, but belong to the very earliest portion of the 
quite independent, aboriginal, Tamilian languages. But the 
vernaculars of the south have not yet yielded up all their 
treasures. On these topics a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion—not to be found elsewhere, and given in a peculiarly 
ucid and attractive manner—may be found in the Literary 
History of India, by R. W. Frazer (T. Fisher Unwin). We 
may say indeed that no fitter companion for Mr. Romesh 
Dutt’s Compendium could be found than this work. We 
would send them through the world together. He who has 
studied them both will be able to find his way very pleasantly 
through many of the labyrinths of this intricate subject. One 
thing may be noted in which our author—following the 
current tradition, and strengthened by the authority of 
Professor Max Miiller—is contradicted, upon what seem to 
us to be good grounds, by Professor Macdonell. And that is 
the occurrence of an interruption of intellectual life in India 
during the first two centuries A.p., followec by a renaissance 
under Vikramaditya of Ujjain. We mention it as an example 
of the exuberance of native tradition. Accustomed to deal 
with gods and Rishis, the Indian historian (?) easily develops, 
from very scanty material ofttimes, a most elaborate mythic 
history. Then comes the relentless critic, and— 

“What lovely visions yield their place ” 
to cold scientific details ! 

Mr. Romesh Dutt is not very strong in those parts of his 
manual which refer especially to South India. He mentions 
a school of Tamil poetry known as the Sittar (Siddhar), and 
gives an extract from one of their poems. He says (p. 126) :— 

“A new school of Tamil poetry known as the Sittar school 
was developed in the seventeenth century. The poets accepted 


Siva as their deity, and adopted that name for the worship of 

One God, rejecting everything which was inconsistent with 

monotheism.” 
The fact is that those curious productions, though very clever 
and in some cases almost beautiful, are really a heterogeneous 
collection of songs deriving their inspiration partly from the 
old atheistic school of the Charvakas and partly from Muham- 
madan,—and even from Christian sources. They are in no 
sense whatever specimens of classical Tamil poetry! There is 
however in Tamil a vast literature, to which Mr. Frazer does 
more justice in his admirable work. The poems entitled 
“The Kurral ” and the “ Naladiyar” (the authors of which no 
doubt were, in some cases, more or less under Sanskrit 
influences) give us a body of Gnomic literature unrivalled in 
any land. The texts and translations of some of these have 
been issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press. Nor does Mr. 
Dutt tell us anything of the great Caiva-Siddhanta system, to 
which the greatest number of Tamil people beth in South 
India and North Ceylon are attached. 

We must also add that we are unable quite to follow Mr. 
Dutt in his modified panegyric of the Muhammadan Dynasties. 
Speaking of the Mogul court and dominion he says :— 

“There was the oppression of the poor by the strong ; and 
the rapacity, corruption and the tyranny of men in power, 
which fill so large a part of the world’s history in all countries 
and all past ages were not checked in India by any popular 
charters of rights or constitutional resistance. On the other 
hand, we have a glowing account of the industry of the agri- 
cultural population and the skill and ingenuity of the manu- 
facturers, which triumphed over every obstacle, which covered 
India with large, prosperous and flourishing towns, and which 
supplied the markets of half the civilized globe with her silk 
and cotton fabrics. The village community system protected 
the people from much harassment by officials; hereditary 
Zemindars and Jaigirdars stood between their subjects and the 
ruling power, and self-interest impelled them to curb their own 
exactions and not to ruin industries and agriculture. Wise and 
strong rulers like Akbar and Shah Jahan restrained the Subah- 
dars and high officials, and wars were not as frequent or as 
disastrous in India as in Europe during the same age. And 
lastly, the rulers of the land made India their home ; they levied 
no tribute (sc), and had no interests outside India” (p. 129). 

And again :— 

“When Bernier writes of the oppression of the people of 
India by rapacious governors in the seventeenth century, his 
descriptions recall to mind the grosser oppression in Bernier’s 
own country in the eighteenth century, depicted by Arthur 
Young. Europe has passed through more disastrous wars and 
a more galling oppression of the poor by the great than India, 
even down to the eighteenth century. Europe in the present 
day has been rescued from that oppression by the expansion of 
the representative form of government, the only system which 
can adequately safeguard the interests of the people against 
the privileges of the ruling classes” (p. 128). 

To this we oppose an opinion from another source, and 
the reader may consult Elphinstone’s History of India before 
he makes up his mind :— 

“In bringing this summary of the Mogul history to a close 
we pause to ask, what this splendid line of emperors did for 
India? Magnificent palaces, mausoleums, mosques and minars 
attest their wealth and taste ; but we find among their remains 
scarcely any traces of those works which really contribute to 
the welfare of a people. 

“ The few roads made by Muhammadan rulers were for the 
passage of their troops ; and their canals and tanks were mostly 
tor the supply of the royal palaces. 

_“ Everything seems to prove that the people were little con- 

sidered. These rulers, with the splendid exception of Akbar, 

governed India solely with a view to their own dignity and 

convenience.” —Pope’s Text-book of Indian History, p. 142. 

The subject of the Indian drama is treated rather curtly 
by Mr. Dutt. We should recommend as a supplement the 
following most interesting little work, The Greal Indian Epics : 
Stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, by John 
Campbell Oman (George Bell and Sons), which will give him 
a trustworthy summary of the whole subject. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt's last chapter is headed, the “ Age of 
Mahratta Ascendancy.” We cannot quite think that this 
remarkable people ever acquired real ascendancy in India ; 
but their history from Sivaji to Baji Rio II. would af d 
material for a more interesting epic than even the Maha 
Bharata. Happily this unique history has found a unique 
historian, and Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas will always 
interest, delight and instruct those who have the good fortune 
to become acquainted with it. 

Ahalya Bai, the Mahratta queen of Indor (Dutt, p. 137), 
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whose real history may be found in Sir John Malcolm's 
Central India, should never be forgotten. (See also Pope's 
Text-book of Indian History, third edition, p. 193.) 

But “constant bloodshed and ruthless spoliation” well- 
nigh sum up Mahratta history. 

It will not escape the student's notice that all writers on 
the subject of ancient Indian literature refer to Muir's 
Original Sanskrit Texts. Dr. Muir not only gives the texts but 
trustworthy translations, with notes and illustrations of the 
highest value. The student of Mr. Dutt’s manual will find 
that every part of the subject that relates to ancient India is 
illustrated in these priceless volumes. 

Mr. Dutt is a sincere patriot, and his little work breathes 
the spirit of a man, thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 
and sincerely anxious for the further development of the 
civilisation of India. We feel sure that wherever it is used in 
Europe or in India, its effect will be beneficial. Some 
suggestive words from Mr. Frazer’s book betore referred to may 
fittingly close these somewhat desultory remarks :— 

“ Year by year the leaders of Indian thought in India spread 
their influence over ever-widening circles, though what the 
final result may be when these leaders, infused with all the 
best of the spirit of the East and West, rise up to proclaim that 
East and West have met, and from the union new forms of 
thought, new modes of artistic expression, new ways of 
viewing life, new solutions of religious, social, and moral 
problems have been produced, as produced they must be, is 
one that the whole past history of the world teaches us is to be 
watched with hope, not fear or doubt.” 


G. U. P. 





THE POETRY OF MR. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


IMAGES OF Goop AND Evit. By Arthur Symons. London: 
William Heinemann. 


I HAVE read some of this poet’s earlier compositions in verse, 
but I do not know them well enough to speak confidently of 
the course his poetical development has taken. The impres- 
sion they left was of a certain talent at the service of a certain 
literary fatuity, an itch for the semblance of degeneracy and 
an irremediable exoticism. With an apparent recrudescence, 
here and there, of those characteristics, this volume, beauti- 
fully named, reveals nevertheless preoccupations so widely 
different, so much less shallow, that the thread of his progress 
is likely to escape such readers as have neglected, unwisely 
the best prose writing of Mr. Symons. 

It is certain, at least, that this is a book of poetry incom- 
parably more serious than its predecessors. The poet is 
mature, having used an immense natural facility to explore 
the resources of his instrument. The facility and the explora- 
tion (which hardly one of the Jmages does not loudly declare) 
are perilous to a mind strangely, perhaps exclusively, 
susceptible to sensations that come through books, and prone 
to experimental posture. His temperament is fatally, because 
sincerely, histrionic ; that is what limits the sincerity of Mr. 
Symons’ verse, and what makes the attempt to define him 
desperate. It is not easy to turn many of these pages without 
meeting evidence of a defective self-consciousness (in the 
proper sense), which lends itself to successive impersonations, 
as a prodigious power of literary assimilation suggests them. 
It is right to distinguish between the influences of sentiment 
and the influences of form, discoverable almost everywhere. 
They do not always go together. Many a poem, for example, 
echoes quite candidly the singular tones of Mr. Yeats, his 
external limpidity, his measures wilfully equivocal, but adapts 
them to wholly dissimilar aspirations ; and there are belated 
reverberations of Swinburne’s music (like “ Rosa Flammea”’) 
which are by no means Swinburnian in feeling. On the other 
hand, the more important assimilations of thought and tem- 
perament often find unique expression, as at the beginning of 
“ The Beggars,” where one cannot but recall the wisdom cf 
Maeterlinck :— 


“It is the beggars who possess the earth. 
Kings on their throne have but the narrow girth 
Of some poor known dominion ; these possess 
All the unknown, and that vast happiness 


Of the uncertainty of human things. 

Wandering on eternal wanderings, 

They know the world ; and tasting but the bread 

Of charity, know man ; and, strangely led 

By some vague, certain, and appointed hand, 

Know fate ; and being lonely, understand 

Some little of the thing without a name 

That sits by the roadside and talks with them, 

When they are silent ; for the soul is shy 

If more than its own shadow loiter by.” 
It is curious how commonplace this poem becomes after the 
point at which it outgrows the influence of the Flemish 
philosopher. 

Maeterlinck’s, as might be expected, is not the only foreign 
inspiration discernible in the poetry of Mr. Symons. “ Spain 
(to Josefa)” might almost be a magnificent version of Baude- 
laire. The admirable verses called “The Old Women” 
remind one less of him who wrote “Les petites vieilles ;" 
but still somewhat. And I cannot read “Old Age,” “The 
Coming of Spring,” “A Tune,” without thinking of Maeter- 
linck’s countryman Verhaeren, his rhythmical obsessions, 
and the threatening landscapes and tumultuous walled cities 
he sees from the open windows of his soul. 

With all this, is it possible to come at Mr. Symons’ indi- 
viduality? One is chiefly aware of a passionate curiosity of 
life struggling with a current of compunctious mysticity. If I 
may use two French expressions which we want, there is 
something of the jouisseur and something of the prétre manqué 
in this poet, where he seems most himself. But nowhere perhaps 
is there an entire absence of complacency and affectation. 
His most authentic manner is abrupt and almost gnomic and 
prefersthe short metres. It is the manner, for instance, of the 
two masques with which this book begins: they are as fit 
(particularly the second) as anything else here to show how 
great is Mr. Symons’ technical accomplishment, his mastery of 
rhythm and his mastery of words. They are, however, 
a little tedious, a little verbose and hollow. 

It is impossible to name every poem in the collection 
that is, for one reason or other, remarkable. I think there are 
very few which do not contain, at least, a number of fine lines. 
Luminous imagessand penetrating evocations are not rare. 
Here are two :— 

“ Life is a dream in the night, a fear among fears, 
A naked runner lost in a storm of spears.” 
* . * . * 
“To have fallen through dreams is to touch hell.” 
There are also poems that are spoilt by a pretentiousness and 
palpable artificiality, or hy a grotesque or confused image :— 
“Who said the world is but a mood 
In the eternal thought of God ? 
I know it, real though it seem, 
The phantom of a haschisch dream 
In that insomnia which is God.” 
That is Mr. Symons at his worst ; though the puerility of 
“The Pale Woman” and “At Toledo” is not much to be 
preferred. Perhaps all the section called “Souls in the 
Balance” is inferior to the rest of the volume. He is at his 
best, to my mind, in “ The Unloved"—a delicate and in the 
full sense a sympathetic poem; and in the lines “At 
Tarragona,” which convey, beyond comparison, the strongest 
impression of sincerity that can be got from these Images of 
Goodand Evil, It canonly be quoted entire. 
“If I could know but when and why 
This piece of thoughtless dust begins 
To think, and straightway I am I, 
And these bright hopes and these brave sins, 
That have been freer than the air, 
Circle their freedom with my span; 
It I could know but why this care 
Is mine and not the care of man; 
Why, thus unwilllng, I rejoice, 
And will the good I do not do, 
And with the same particular voice 
Speak the old folly and the new; 
If I could know, seeing my soul 
A white ship with a bending sail, 
Rudderless, and without a goal, 
Fly seaward, humble to the gale, 
Why, knowing not from whence I came, 
Nor why I seek I know not what, 
I bear this heavy, separate name, 
While winds and waters bear it not; 
And why the unlimited earth delights 
In life, not knowing breath from breath, 
While I that count my days and nights, 
Fear thought in life, and life if death.” 
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One other poem I will quote besides. It is not only 
admirable in itself, but it bears testimony to the poet's pro- 
digious versatility. It differs from everything else in 
the book—for here is an accent of universal and naked 
human sorrow, which you will not find in other poems—and, 
perhaps, one must have read the rest to feel certain that this is 
only another impersonation. 

WANDERER'S SONG. 
“IT have had enough of women, and enough of love, 
But the land waits, and the sea waits, and day and night is enough ; 
Give me a long white road, and the grev wide path of the sea, 
And the wind’s will and the bird’s will, and the heart-ache still 
in me. 
Why should I seek out sorrow, and give gold for strife ? 
I have loved much and wept much, but tears and love are not life : 
The grass calls to my heart, and the foam to my blood cries up, 
And the sun shines and the road shines, and the wine’s in the cup. 
I have had enough of wisdom, and enough of mirth, 
For the way's one and the end’s one, and it’s soon to the ends of the 
earth; 
And it's then, good-night and to bed, and if heels or heart ache, 
Well, it’s sound sleep, and long sleep, and sleep too deep to wake.” 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the many 
translations in this volume. It might have been expected, if 
it were not known, that Mr. Symons is a masterly interpreter. 
He has done something really wonderful in making Mallarmeé’s 
verse English ; and the versions from the Spanish Mystics 
(the “Obscure Night of the Soul” has, of course, been trans- 
lated by others besides him) deserve great praise. The 
beginning of the great chorus from Antigone ("Eowe 
avixate payav), turned into’ a rinythmical Italian which 
reproduces the beauty of the Greek with almost miraculous 
fidelity, opens the Cilfa Morta of D’Annunzio, which Mr. 
Symons has recently translated. His excellent though more 
distant English version of the passage appears here also, 
carried farther than the point at which Bianca Maria in the 
Italian play suspends her reading of Sophocles. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE FOLKLORISTS. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE AND FOLKLORE. 
Nos. 1-6. London: David Nutt. 


Tut Folklore Society has, after ten vears or more of research 
exoteric and esoteric, followed the bias of the time, turned 
popular, and begun to issue tracts. Mr. Alfred Nutt opens 
the way with one on Celiic and Medieval Romance ; but the 
avowed propagandist is more clearly to be detected in Mr. 
Sidney Hartland’s Folklore: What is it? and what is the Good 
of It? which comes second in the series. Mr. Hartland is, as 
everybody knows, the President of the Folklore Society for 
the current year, and his Legend of Perseus has left him very 
wise, and his office, we shall suppose, has made him per- 
suasive. He has an eye to the positive citizen that thinks 
literature delusive, and wants to know, of any science, what 
is the good of it?— 

“We pride ourselves,” says Mr. President, “on being a 
practical nation ; and I feel that I can hope to excite only a 
languid interest in the study of folklore, unless I can offer you 
some suggestions of the way in which it may be turned to 
useful account.” 

And then, with a reference to Professor Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture, he proceeds to develop a point which we cannot but 
regard as very delicately pointed at Mr. Chamberlain. 

Who would have imagined, writes Mr. Hartland, when 
Profess*r Tylor gave himself up to what appeared the 
eccen'i.c study of savage life and ideas, that results so 
imp tant to the maintenance of the British Empire were to 
cone of it?) Indeed, “When you recall how impossible it is 
to govern any people properly unless you understand the 
ideas and the motives that actuate them, and are able by means 
of your knowledge to anticipate in some measure their feelings, 
and to sympathise with them’—how vital becomes the 
effort to gauge their customs, beliefs, prejudices. Take the 
case of India and Ireland. It would not seem, at a glance, 
that the land tenure of the aboriginal tribes of India could 
have much to say to the land question in Ireland, Yet, if we 


had known, when we were imposing on Ireland, in the 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth centuries, the absurd feudal 
apparatus of English law, that there was a system behind the 
existent Irish tenures, and that Indian tradition was at one 
with Irish, we might have paused, and saved a world of con- 
fusion and factitious interference with the natural order of a 
people to whom tradition was strong as life itself. The old 
land tenures of Ireland and India were in essence a result of 
the same system :— 

“ Both were systems of customary law ; both were rooted in 
a common philosophy of the essential unity of the kin ; and 
its consequence, the common ownership of the kin, was the 
same in both. Our own system, although we did not know it, 
grew up out of similar conditions: but they have been long 
disturbed and distorted by the vicissitudes of our earlier history 
and overlaid by our developing civilisation.” 

This is a capital instance, but we might give many others 
which bear on the better understanding between races which, 
thanks to politicians without folklore, has not yet arrived. It 
points to an art in government, a genius in foreign affairs, and 
to modern methods. As for the old method that does not wait 
to understand, it calls itself modern, but it is really feudal. It 
is the method of Mr. Chamberlain, and it is only possible when 
of two peoples one is a great people and the other a little 
people ; or one strong, the other weak. It is the way of Russia 
with Finland, of Turkey with Armenia. In No. 5 of these 
new Tracts for the Times in Mr. Nutt’s series, “Mr. Charles 
J. Billson writes of the Finns and their popular literature. If 
the Russian Mr. Chamberlain (for the type is not rare) had 
ever read even so much of Finnish folk-life and folk-song as 
may be gleaned from this tract of thirty-three pages, he would 
have paused ; and then it might not have been needed to say, 
as Mr. Billson does with some bitterness, that “ oppressed and 
betrayed as they have been, the Finns are sorely in want of 
friends.” For the Finn is not like the descendants of the 
Fianna, fond of battle. His ancient war-songs amount to 
nothing, although when under Swedish colours, serving under 
Gustavus Adolphus, his war-shout left its echo throughout 
Germany. There is something tender and homely in all his 
feeling for his native country :— 

“ That beautiful Suomi, land of the thousand lakes, the chosen 
home of the Western Finns for some seventeen centuries, is 
the object of a profound patriotism, which inspires all their 
singers. More powerful still are the ties of natural affection. 
In few countries are the bonds of family love so closely drawn 
as those which consecrate the Finnish cottage.” 

But what feeling has the palatial bureau of St. Petersburg 
for the Finnish cottage? The associations, simple and strong, 
of the Finn—his native schools, his Lutheran faith, his 
traditions and customary colours, his currency, his very 
language : let the Minister without imagination, the General 
Procopé, but speak, and all these can be signed away at a 
stroke of the pen. The method is so easy and prompt that it 
seems modern. And then follows conscription—excessive, 
unscrupulous ; with a General Kuropatkin to insist on drafting 
away the last drop of the little people's fighting blood to back 
the Asian ambition of the great people. This is what follows 
when you have leaders of men without knowledge of man- 
kind, who have never cared to understand dependent races, 
who prescribe iron for the peasant’s heart-sickness and 
nostalgia, and believe they are modern and civilised when 
they easily decide to pulverize and Milnerize the little people 
out of political existence. 

This is why we feel it is so important that the Mr. 
Chamberlains and the General Procopés of our time should 
be turned over before it is too late to the folklorists to acquire 
a little of the art and science of anthropology, and a little 
sympathy with a foreign folk whose ideals may not be adjust- 
able to the urbs and suburbs of a Birmingham or a St. Peters- 
burg. In this case, these unregenerates could not do better 
than buy up at once all the sixpenny tracts issued by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt and the President of the Folklore Society and 
their fellow-tractarians in their new zeal for educating the 
politician. It does not so much matter where the study 
begins. The Finnish tract is to be particularly commended 
however to General Procopé, although it does not edge its 
argument as we could wish; and for Mr. Chamberlain—a 
Saxon of the Saxons, peculiarly insensitive to the niceties of 
the Celtic temperament—he needs most perhaps a Celtic 
reminder. The science of anthropology was informulate in 
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his salad days, and he was not taught to develop his imagina- 
tion of foreign races or Celtic folk, Brobdignagians or Lilli- 
putians, or to study a Houhynhym from the inside. It may 
be that Mr. Chamberlain has never heard of King Arthur, 
other than him who once appeared at the Lyceum. But a 
sympathetic contemplation of the British leader (old-style), 
who was a type of the British temperament, magnanimous, 
indulgent, intuitive, might be good for the leader (new style) ; 
and begin this difficult business. ‘To this end number four of 
these tracts is very safely to be recommended. It deals with 
Aing Arthur and His Knights from a diplomatically English 
point of view. It makes out the mysterious king to be the 
common property of every Englishman, from which proposi- 
tion we must profoundly disagree ; but that is no matter, for 
stated as it is by a philosophically minded English lady, Miss 
Weston, the tract is much more likely to convert Mr. 
Chamberlain than if it were written by a wild Welshman, 
given to eloquence. Once the process is begun the dramatic 
sympathies will begin to work. The politician turned psycho- 
logist will study temperament. He will learn to study men. 
He-will finally attend the lectures of the Folklore Society 
in addition to buying their tracts. He will listen to the old 
Irish sagas of the Tuatha de Danann, and dream of fairies, 
and end by quoting Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

In short, we are convinced that Mr. Chamberlain's one 
hope now lies in Celtic Mythology, and we are content if he 
will make his first essay at it in a primer like Mr. Alfred 
Nutt’s tract on The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. A brief 
course of these topics and the greatest political metamorphosis 
of our time is complete. In place of him that Mr. E. S. 
Hartland would convert, we should have a statesman armed 
with some science and more tact—tact enough and urbanity 
enough to understand the nature of the Brobdignag, which is 
French; and the Lilliput, which is African. “ Nullum 
imperium tutum, nisi urbanitate munitum.”’ 


XL. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by John Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek in the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. London Methuen. 


WE question whether this new edition will supersede 
those that we already have—those of Sir Alexander 
Grant and Professor Stewart—as an ordinary students’ 
edition. In some respects the spirit of the book and the 
character of the notes would suggest that Professor Burnet 
has had in view rather the schelar already decently familiar 
with the Ethics and its difficulties than the student approaching 
them for the first time. But whatever may be the fate of the 
book from that point of view, there can be no question but 
that it will have a real and continuous interest for scholars cf 
Aristotle, an interest we should be inclined to say such as no 
other English edition has. For Professor Burnet is, before 
everything, independent. He has his perfectly definite 
points of view ; and, though he may sometimes fail to con- 
vince, he is always suggestive and refreshing. No doubt a 
“ point of view” tempts to exaggeration ; and we think that 
Professor Burnet overrides at times his hobbies, not without 
some gain to the piquancy of the book. But dogmatism, if 
stimulating, may also mislead ; and perhaps some of Professor 
Burnet’s statements are not so beyond question as their 
unqualified form would suggest. 

To take a few instances. It is one of the leading ideas 
in the book that Aristotelian phraseology must be interpreted 
in the light of Platonic or Isocratean usage—and few things 
in this edition are more instructive than the way in which 
Professor Burnet has worked the idea out. Still, is it quite 
fair to offer us as a note on the phrase “ Borxnudrar fiir 
’ the following, “ From Plato Rep. 5856 a Geexnudray 
Bizny nate ast Gariwerris, &C.” 2 Must Aristotle, seriously, have 
drawn either the image or the word—neither of them remark- 
able—from that passage in the Republic? Is the phrase 
eitiivas tas dpyas justifiably described asa“ Platonic metaphor” 
—or even sparicy Bonésiv as a “ Platonic touch”? Does 
Professor Purnet really suppose that Aristotle described espa as 


wpoaipovmsvos” 


“gorortp xsPadrny txoure imeriun trav tTiviwrarer” only because Plato 
before him had said “ ixéivras xiQarny iva wn aviv xidadrs wspin 
(Sc, @ Aéyes).” If it was—as presumbly it was—an ordinary 
Lacedwmonian custom to call exceptional persons @é«, can 
Aristotle not have referred to this custom without neces- 
sarily having drawn it from the Meno—where, in point of 
fact, it is used to illustrate something rather different. These, 
however—we at once admit—are small and possibly disputable 
poinis ; and they are at the most but an over-emphasis of a 
point of view which gives to Professor Burnet’s edition one 
of its special claims upon the attention of scholars. 

Another point on which not less stress is laid is the 
“dialectical” character of the whole work. Professor 
Burnet’s insistance on this—and he presses it with a very 
wholesome courage—will have done its work well if it brings 
us to a reconsideration of our first views not only as to the 
nature of this ethical treatise of Aristotle, but also, we would 
add, as to the scope and function of 3eameraer in general. 

There is another feature in this edition which deserves 
recognition—and that is its appeal direct to Eudemus for 
commentary or illustration. Parallel passages from the 
Eudemian ethics are printed in exfenso at the foot of the page. 
The very peculiar relation in which the Eudemian ethics 
stand to the Nicomachean more than justify this policy. 
Indeed, the remarkable thing is that it has not been adopted 
before. 

The mention of Eudemus brings us toanother aspect of Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s edition which is in its turn refreshing—its conser- 
vatism. It is reassuring to find an editor who is prepared to 
make the best of the text as it stands ; and, in particular, who 
is not afraid to express his belief that Books V.-VII. are as 
much Aristotle as Book II. or Book X. That belief may be 
wrong; or it may not. But only good, in our view, can come 
of keeping the question still unclosed. It is certain that the 
genuine value, from the point of view of Aristotelian interpreta- 
tion, of much that is in these books—whoever their immediate 
author may be—is often obscured by the suspicion which 
pursues them of being “spurious.” And yet what, after all, 
would “spurious” in this case mean? There can be no 
answer to that question until we know what “ Nicomachean ” 
means; and so long as no one can tell us that, it will 
be wisest perhaps not to brand Books V.-VII. as un-Aristo- 
telian, even though we may be unable to determine 
whether they owe their precise form to Aristotle, to Nicoma- 
chus, or to Eudemus. And for that reason we may welcome 
Professor Burnet’s conservatism as at least serving to correct— 
and that in a very sane way—the opposite exaggeration. 
Besides texts and notes, we have in this book a general 
introduction, and two appendices. The introduction is 
genuinely interesting. But on what principle are its limits 
determined? It is continually threatening to become—and 
just not becoming—a discussion of Aristotle’s general philo- 
sophical theory. One is tempted to say that there ought to have 
been either rather more, or rather less—and, for our part, we 
should have welcomed the “rather more.” The appendices 
are simply two passages quoted in full—one from the De 
Anima, and the other from the De Motu Animalium: both 
quite interesting and relevant. The only difficulty we feel is 
in persuading ourselves that there are not other passages—say 
from the De Anima, or the Metaphysics, or the Politics—with 
just as good a right to be there. But that is perhapsa captious 
criticism. 

As regards the treatment of particular passages or subjects 
it is impossible to give here more than one or two references. 

With the interpretation of the passage 1142" 33—and the 
view of @péenes, which that interpretation involves—we cannot 
agree. No doubt the tendency in Book VI. is on the whole 
to connect pms with the particulars of life, the means 
rather than with the end: for it is essentially the excellence 
which corresponds to #4%s. But wsa%s, after all, is taking 
means /o an end, and the insight or practical wisdom which is 
its excellence is double-sided as the #p2%s is. It involves—as 
Professor Burnet himself points out—at once the conscious- 
ness of a principle and the recognition of some particular act 
as a case of that principle ; the apprehension, in other words, 
not of the means alone (which is simply unmeaning), but of 
the end as well. Accordingly, to refuse to put the natural 
interpretation on the passage in 6 9 1442’ 33 in order to 
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confine @péenes to the “ means,” seems to us to be a straining 
of the distinction between means and ends which even 
Aristotle's formalism will not justify. That is a distinction 
which, beyond question, Aristotle accepted as real and service- 
able ; but to any exaggeration of which @pé»nes is, one might 
almost say, itself the answer. It is @pé»nes after all, that is said 
to distinguish the @px«» from the é@pxéess. The ruled, in so 
far as merely ruled, must content himself with danas ds« 
(Pol. 3, 4). But the distinctive feature of Practical Wisdom 
as compared with True Opinion lies—may one not fairly say ?— 
just in this: that the former is, as the latter is not, conscious 
of the end, pines, so Aristotle tells us (Eth. 6, 13), is the 
reconciliation of all partial forms of excellence. It is then 
only natural that, as we contrast it with one or other of the 
more incomplete forms, now one aspect of its fulness and now 
another should come to be emphasised. In so far as that 
is true, there seems to be no need for us to boggle, as Pro- 
fessor Burnet does, at the statement that ¢penes is, or involves, 
a true conception of the end. 

We have still one criticism to advance before we leave the 
book—a criticism on Professor Burnet's interpretation of 
érifiess, That interpretation—a radical misconception of 
Aristotle we cannot help thinking—meets us more than once 
as we work through the book: and first, in the Introduction 
($ 7):— 

“ The precise significance Of bwééiess is & brorifsrai tu¢—that 
which one sets before oneself as a thing to be done or proved. 

. The érééios is properly the Q.E.D. or Q.E.F. of a 

geometrical problem.” 

We get it again in the explanation of the phrase 
ve iE iwobiotas dvayxaio (113Q> 23); and in the note on the 
characteristic statement “iv 3% vais apdgsos ri od ivixe apr, 
eortp by cois mabnwarixos ai irebions” (1151" 16). 

Now the értties as such is not that which a man “ sets 
before himself"’—is not, in fact, equivalent, as Professor 

Surnet says it is, to ¢ wperi#erai es, On the contrary, it is 
always in some sense or other that from which a man sfarts, 
It is what he assumes as his point of departure. Of course, 
where it is a question of conduct, that “ point of departure” 
will be the end—for it is from the end that he does in fact set 
out. The end is his apyt—apyh rod Adhemed ob tits wpetcos” 
(Phys. 2 9). And Aristotle can of course talk quite naturally 
about té dwrerivra exeriy (1144" 24). But that does not mean, 
except indirectly, “the end which I sef before me,” but “the 
end from which I set out”—the end which is the starting point 
of all my deliberation, and the presupposition of all my 
actions. 

It is then, we would protest, merely misleading to say 
that the twits is “the Q.E.D. in a mathematical problem ” 
(note on i151 16). The Q.E.D. is the conclusion—the 
necessitated. But the drééie is just not the conclusion, but 
that from which the conclusion is to follow: just not the 
necessitated, but on the contrary that which necessitates. 

In the phrase +é ig twslissws dvayxaaior, the iwities is the 
source of the necessity. Now in conduct that “source of 
necessity” will be the desired end, and the “necessitated” 
will be the means; but in the abstract sciences, “iv tots 
wabivas,” where we demonstrate properties of subjects (yi- 
beoxtiuee), What we “ start with,” our ériées,—the “source of 
the necessity,” in fact—will be just the nature of that subject, 
whatever it may be, of which we are demonstrating the 
properties ; and the “ necessitated” will be just the properties, 
or effects, which we exhibit as following from, as made 
inevitable by, that nature. The é#ées, in other words, is just 
not the Q.E.D. 

The explanation of the phrase ri if irefiows dvaynaiee—and 
the answer at the same time to Professor Burnet—is best given 
in Physics 2,9. Professor Burnet, of course, knows this passage ; 
indeed he quotes it somewhere ; but we can hardly think 
that he formed his cunception of é#ées in the light of it. 
The necessity, Aristotle tuere says, and he is speaking precisely 
Of +6 iG iweficws dreyxaiv, vf the conclusion in a_ theoretic 
demonstration is much the same as the “necessity” of the 
means which we take when we wish to secure some end. 





“dared oé sed eds iors dvdyun i rpiywver due bpbais tees ts.” 
The éwéties, the source of the necessity, is the nature of direc- 
tion in space (rd sii) ; and the consequence or conclusion, the 
Q.E.D. in short, is the fact that the angles of a triangle are 


equal to two right angles. The relation of that conclusion to 
its ground in the nature of space is, Aristotle is there pointing 
out, analogous to the relation of means to end. The primary 
in each case may be called the iréées : the derivative, in each 
case, the avayxaioy, 

Can it, then, be otherwise than wrong to identify the 
ivééees with the Q.E.D.? Has Professor Burnet not made the 
mistake of interpreting the “theoretic” éréés in the light of 
the practical, instead of vice versa ? 

We have laboured this point, partly because Professor 
Burnet himself seems to make much of it, and partly because 
it stands out as one of the few cases in which he appears to us 
to have rather obscured a subject than illumined it. 

But we return in the end from this incidental criticism to 

our standing appreciation of the scholarship which this book 
reveals, and of the suggestiveness and sincerity of Professor 
jurnet’s interpretation. For ourselves we should have been 
more sorry not to have read this edition than any other with 
which we are acquainted, and that by no means always because 
we agree with it. 


F. J. W. 





A RESTATEMENT OF THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF HOLINEss. By E. H. Askwith, 
M.A. London : Macmillan. 


Ix this thoughtful book Mr. Askwith once again propounds 
the question—What is the rationale of man’s moral nature? 
He conceives that the answer is to be found in the New 
Testament conception of holiness, which was foreshadowed 
in the Old Testament. The earlier chapters of the essay are 
devoted to a preliminary inquiry into the principles of ethics, 
for without some grasp of ethics, both as a science and as 
moral philosophy, the position here maintained cannot be 
understood. The book is, however, primarily concerned with 
dogmatic theology, which the author utilises for the purpose 
of supplying an answer to the question as to man’s moral 
nature, 

The very word “dogmatic” will at once repel some 
readers from doing more than glancing at the pages of such 
a book. The cry of to-day is all for argument and reason, 
not for dogma. Mr. Askwith at once bravely meets this diffi- 
culty by saying that he recognises the justice of such a request, 
but that he is going to reason about dogma and dogmatic 
theology. 

The line of his argument is this:—Men are anxious to 
know what they are and the reason of their existence. They 
are ever seeking some philosophy of life. In the New Testa- 
ment a philosophy of life is contained, which claims to be 
authoritative, or divinely given. Let the claim of authority at 
first be put aside, and let this system of philosophy (whether 
it came from man or from heaven) be studied as to its reason- 
ableness. It distinctly appeals to our reason. In the New 
Testament, together with its philosophy of human life, we 
find a claim to give some knowledge of God. The dogmatic 
theology of the New Testament is therefore partly concerned 
with man and partl} with God. Of human life we know a 
something altogether apart from revelation, and Mr. Askwith 
asks us to consider whether the so-called revelation throws 
any light upon man and the human problem. He contends 
that “the philosophy of human life as it is supplied by dog- 
matic theology is not only speculatively reasonable, but it 
supplies also a working hypothesis of life.” This hypothesis 
not only can work, but it has worked, as is proved (in spite of 
all its blemishes) by the history of the Christian Church. 
That which men count good in the world to-day can be traced 
to the Christian or New Testament view of human life. If, 
then, the reasonableness of the Christian view of the 
philosophy of life be in any way admitted, is it at all unreason- 
able to put ourselves voluntarily to school under the authority 
that has produced it? In other and plainer words :— 

“If Jesus Christ has so revealed God as that the Divine 
character is itself the explanation of man's moral nature 
according to the highest demands of reason, shall we say that 
it is unreasonable to take His word about God Himself, of 
Whom we should otherwise be ignorant?" 
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Belief then in the Revelation, or acceptance of it as authori- 
tative, may be weakened or strengthened by the examination 
of its contents ; but it is of the greatest importance to judge 
of it, in the first instance, by what it says of something (man) 
about which we know, and not by what it has to say of some- 
thing (God) about which we do not know. This, to the best 
of our belief, is a new and original style of reasoning, and 
may very likely, if honestly carried out, bring with it con- 
viction to the vague doubter. 

Mr. Askwith is emphatic in his desire that the New Testa- 
ment should be judged by its appeal to man’s moral reason. 
To place miracles first is, from his standpoint, to damage the 
whole position. It is usually said that the miracle of the 
Resurrection is the very foundation of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Askwith, if we do not misrepresent him—and it is 
particularly difficult to give any clear idea of a closely reasoned 
book in some two or three paragraphs—would object to any 
miracle being termed “the foundation.” He says, and surely 
he must carry right-thinking folk with him, that “to attempt 
to prove the miracle of the Resurrection apart from the moral 
appeal made by the life and teaching of Jesus Christ would be 
futile.” 

Mr. Askwith sets before himself a noble task ; he desires 
to put forth clearly the Christian teaching about God and 
of man’s relation to Him; and that with the essentially 
practical intention of showing that it yields a rationale of life, 
a something that will make life truer and better, and supply 
the answer to the reiterated question of all ages, “ Is life worth 
living?” In the opening chapters he investigates the ele- 
mentary notions of ethics contained in the four words—Duty, 
Virtue, Right and Good. Then follow chapters that examine 
the relation of conscience to reason and the place assigned to 
Happiness in Utilitarianism. In the sixth chapter the growth 
of the ethical conception of holiness is traced in the Old 
Testament. The seventh chapter shows how Jesus Christ 
transformed this idea in His teaching on the kingdom of 
heaven and the Divine Fatherhood. The central thought of 
the whole treatise comes out in the eighth chapter—namely, 
God's absolute unselfishness. The four remaining chapters 
show the consistency of this Gospel of Creation (a term 
borrowed from Bishop Westcott) with the general drift of 
New Testament theology :— 

“And the reader must judge for himself whether or not he 
agrees with the writer that we have here a consistent whole 
which removes many difticulties and is not alien to the demands 
of modern thought.” 

Whatever degree of conviction these pages may carry to 
the doubter who can be induced to study them is a question 
that cannot be answered ; but there is here, at all events, close 
and fair reasoning, mostly from new standpoints; and we 
shall be surprised if the book does not have a considerable 
influence for good. It is to our mind the best and most con- 
vincing Christian answer to the question, “ What is the good ?” 
The ideal of human life and endeavour, as based upon that of 
God's, is most strikingly set forth with vivid clearness in the 
eighth chapter. It is buta logical expansion of the text of our 
childhood, “ God is Love.” 

To the student of Christian ethics this volume cannot fail 
to be welcome. Upon this subject, up to now, we had 
considered that Strong's Bampton Lectures for 1895 and Pro- 
fessor Seth’s Study of Ethical Principles (1894) were the leading 
and most reliable authorities. Comparisons, in works of this 
character, are not only difficult but often unfair ; nevertheless 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Askwith’s Christian Conception 
of Holiness will eventually make a far deeper and more abiding 
impression than anything yet published in this branch of 
moral philosophy. Our reason for this high estimate is that 
this last book is dominated, from cover to cover, by the inspir- 
ing idea of being written to help man’s life, and not merely to 
add a few fresh speculative thoughts to the waves of the brain- 
whirl of modern existence. It seems to us that Mr. Askwith 
has done in prose what Mr. Elmslie (with much success) has 
done with his brush in the series of Christ-life pictures now on 
view—namely, to teach that God has not one selfish thought, 
and that that being alone is perfectly good who tinds his own 
happiness entirely in promoting the good of others. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MR. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By II. Sutherland Edwards. London : 
Cassell. 


THAT so agreeable a man of the world and of letters as Mr 
Sutherland Edwards should write an amusing and delightful 
book was a foregone conclusion. But his book suffers, as 
indeed does nearly every other book of its class, from a very 
natural reticence. He has known many men and many women 
famous in the history of the century, and could tell us a 
great deal about them which, for very obvious reasons, cannot 
be told for “fifty years to come.” ‘This leads one to wish that 
men of Mr. Edwards’ wide experience would jot down, for the 
benefit of the historian of the future, certain facts concerning 
eminent people, seal these up and send them to the British 
Museum, not to be opened for another half-century. This much 
said, we must express thankfulness for the mercies we receive, 
and if Mr. Sutherland Edwards lets his friends down all too 
tenderly we must not complain, 

In the earlier chapters he describes an England which, 
like the lady in the song, is so near and yet so far away that 
we can scarcely realise that the pen that depicts it is held by 
a hand we have every reason to hope will be actively engaged 
for many a long year to come—an England without matches, 
without photographs, not to speak of telegrams and _tele- 
phones, an England where the sight of a moustache created 
almost a street revolt. The boys in Manchester ran after Mr. 
Henry Mayhew, who came back from abroad with a 
moustache, crying in alarm, “See, he’s got a whisker under 
his snout!” What should we, who are for ever grumbling at 
our public vehicles, say to the ancient cab of forty years ago, 
whose driver was squeezed into a sort of box just big enough 
to hold him, affixed to the side of the cab? Ladies in Mr. 
Edwards’ youth did not go in these conveyances, nor were they 
admitted to restaurants, or coffee-rooms, or, indeed, into hotels 
at all, if they were unaccompanied. They had no other 
places to get their luncheon in when they were out shopping 
than the pastry-cook’s, and the pastry-cook only made rasp- 
berry tarts, three-cornered puffs and Bath and plain buns ; 
these and nothing more. When a dame who could not 
afford a “ yallar-bellaed coach”—otherwise a carriage—of 
her own went forth on a shopping expedition in the days 
when Edith Dombey was taking Florence round the Park and 
Esther Sommerville was boarding with the Jellybys, they 
(the ladies) chartered a “glass coach”—i.e., a coach with 
windows in it. Mr. Edwards discovered the derivation of this 
expression when he was in Russia, where, it seems, coaches 
without windows were still in existence, relics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when glass was precious! It 
is curious to note how long a name lingers after the reason for 
its bestowal has become obsolete. 

Very interesting, too, is Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ account 
of his personal experiences in Paris during the Coup d'Etat— 
that very strangest of events which reads like a page of 
medieval history dropped into this century by accident. 
There is, after all, very little difference between the cruel 
treachery of Napoleon III., who allowed his exclamation— 
“Ma sacrée toux"’—to be interpreted by St. Arnaud as 
“Massacrez tous,’ and Cvesar Borgia’s revenge on the 
recalcitrant Orsini, whom he so kindly invited to dinner with 
him at Sinegalia only to strangle them ! 

Being a distinguished musical critic, Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards has a great deal to say of the lyric stage and its 
representatives, but a good deal less than we might have 
expected from one who has known them all from Mario to 
de Reszke and Grisi to Melba. The interview with Verdi, 
however, is excellent reading, and would be worth quoting 
but for its length. But this pleasant book, like Hamlet, is 
“ full of quotations,” the quoting of which would spoil the 
reader's interest ina volume which can be cordially recom- 
mended to all who enjoy lively chit-chat about celebrities past 
and present. 


R, D, 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 


British AMERICA: with Two Maps. The British Empire Series, 
Volume III. London : Kegan Paul. 


Tuts book is the third volume in the British Empire Series, 
and is made up principally, as were those which dealt with 
India and British Africa, of lectures delivered at the South 
Place Institute, Finsbury, from 1895 to 1898. A composite 
work of this character has manifest advantages and dis- 
advantages. On the one hand each of the colonies described 
has been dealt with by a competent writer, on the other it is 
useless to expect a comprehensive survey of colonial problems. 
The reader will realise the progress of Canada and the stagna- 
tion of the West Indies, but he is not helped to an under- 
standing of the causes which have led to such different results 
under the British Crown. He must also resign himself to the 
fact that, while some of the chapters are written from the 
point of view of four or five years ago, others have been 
revised so recently as to permit of a reference to the war in 
South Africa ; and he will seek in vain for the index which 
should conclude any treatment of a vast number of complicated 
subjects. 

But in spite of these obvious shortcomings many of the 
chapters are exceedingly interesting. Lord Strathcona deals 
in masterly fashion with the general position and prospects 
of the Dominion of Canada, and shows conclusively the 
enormous progress made during the last thirty years. He 
naturally calls attention to the immense part played by the 
railways and canals in the consolidation and development of 
the country and tells us that, while the latter have been 
carried out directly by the Dominion and Provincial Parlia- 
ments, of 17,000 miles of railway more than 15,500 are in the 
hands of public companies. These lines have been obtained 
at the cost of enormous grants of land and of subsidies from 
municipalities, the Provinces and the Dominion Parliament, 
which in the case of the last alone have amounted to a sum 
exceeding £30,000,000. In contrast with this policy, which is 
ably defended by Lord Strathcona, it should be remembered 
that the Government of New South Wales has constructed 
2,706 miles of railway at a cost of 438,000,000, which gave in 
1898-9 a net return of 3} per cent. upon the total outlay ; and 
that in 1897 the Cape and Natal Government railways gave a 
clear profit of 64 and 7 per cent. respectively. But, apart 
from financial considerations, the matter resolves itself into 
the question whether we have greater dread of a huge army 
of functionaries or of an all-powerful public corporation. In 
view of the particular geographical conditions of Canada, the 
latter danger is one that cannot be ignored, though the 
monopoly of the Canadian Pacific Railway is being diminished 
by the lines which are successively tapping its more favoured 
areas from the American frontier. As regards the waterways 
we learn that— : 

“ As the result of the efforts of the Harbour Commissioners 
of Montreal, seconded as they have been by the Dominion 
Government, vessels drawing 27}it. can now proceed to 
Montreal, 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, 250 miles above 
salt water, and nearly 100 miles above tidal water, and moor 
alongside the streets of the commercial metropolis of Canada, 
where over five miles of quays and wharfage have been pro- 
vided. It is stated to be the intention of the Government to 
increase the channel in the near future to 30ft. Vessels drawing 
14it. of water pass from the extreme end of Lake Superior to 
Kingston, and it will not be long before such vessels will be 
able to continue their passage, without breaking cargo, to the 
head of ocean navigation at Montreal, a distance of 1274 
statute miles, and thence, if desired, on to Europe. The latest 
achievement is the canal between Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior, known as the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, on the line of a 
small boat canal made by the North-West Company a hundred 
years ago. Formerly Canada was dependent upon the United 
States for the passage into Lake Superior; but the necessity of 
having through communication from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic entirely through British territory was forced upon 
public attention, and the money required was voted by Parlia- 
ment without demur. The canal, which is over three miles 
long, was commenced in 1889, and cumpleted in 1895, at a cost 
of nearly $3,500,000, or £700,000, and it is much appreciated 
and much used. The total expenditure on account of canals 
and maintenance (up to 1898) has been over $86,000,000 
(£17,200,000), of which more than $20,000,000 were expended 
before federation, $4,000,000 by the Imperial Government, and 
$16,000,000 by the provincial Governments interested.” 


In connection with the above reference to the Canadian 
canal between Lake Huron and Lake Superior, it is to be 
regretted that Lord Strathcona has regarded himself as pre- 
cluded by his official position from any discussion of the 
continual disputes between Canada and the United States; 
and it can only be attributed to his innate modesty that he 
has not described the prominent part taken by Canada in the 
partial attainment of Imperial penny postage and in the 
negotiations for a Pacific cable. He may, however, have 
thought that these negotiations scarcely redounded to the 
credit of the Colonial Secretary. 

The second portion ot Lord Strathcona’s article is 
devoted to an account of the progress of the principal 
Canadian industries. Agricultural exports have quadrupled 
in value in the last thirty years and realised 15} millions 
sterling in 1898. In the same year the mineral products, 
which were of a most varied character and were distributed 
throughout all the Provinces, brought in 7} millions, and the 
fisheries, including those of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and the Great Lakes, nearly 4} millions. To these must be 
added the vast resources in timber, which employ some 
20 millions of invested capital, and the manufactures which, 
though they are comparatively in their infancy and are used 
in the first place for local consumption, are exported to the 
annual value of more than 5 millions. A most attractive 
country, Lord Strathcona concludes, for the immigrant who, 
if he wishes to settle upon the land, can not only obtain a free 
grant of 160 acres in one of the less sparsely populated dis- 
tricts, but will live under a Government which takes a paternal 
interest in the development of agriculture and has established 
experimental farms in various places at the public expense. 
A perusal of the succeeding chapters shows that the Pro- 
vincial Governments have taken similar action. Ontario, for 
instance, encourages the formation of cheese factories and 
employs experts to train and instruct farmers ; New Bruns- 
wick gives grants in aid of the erection of cheese and butter 
factories. It would be useful if all such efforts on the part 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, together with 
the parallel policy of the Australian States, could be described 
in succinct form for the information of British students. 

Fortunately for the reviewer, whose space is limited, the 
chapters dealing with the several provinces call for no particular 
mention, and he can pass, after a hearty recommendation of 
Sir J. G. Bourinot’s “Short Review of Canadian Literature,” to 
Mr. T. B. Browning's excellent treatment of Newfoundland. 
The author begins with the earliest discoveries of Cabot and, 
after a discussion of the evidence, concludes that Cape Bonavista 
on the east coast of Newfoundland was the first American 
point sighted by the explorer ; notes the various nationalities 
which have been connected with the island ; traces its vicissi- 
tudes under British rule, and summarises its possibilities ; and 
glides optimistically over the recent railway deal by which the 
principal assets of the colony have been assigned, for an 
insignificant consideration, to an American contractor. 

The second portion of the book is opened by an intro- 
ductory chapter from the pen of Sir Augustus Adderley, which 
summarises very briefly the existing position in the West 
Indies. It is followed by a most graphic description by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart of a visit to most of tle islands, which necessarily 
covers many of the points discussed in the report of the West 
Indies Commission. She refers constantly to the extravagant 
cost of administration, as when she writes :— 

“ Barbados has a revenue of £180,000 a year raised on duties 
and excise. To govern this little island, as small as the Isle ot 
Wight, no less than £50,000 a year is paid in official salaries.” 

On this point the Commissioners reported that it might be 
found possible to bring the Leeward and Windward Islands 
and Barbados under the same Government, and recommended 
that this arrangement should be considered when improved 
steam communication between the islands had been established 
for some years. Mrs. Hart and the writers who deal with 
individual colonies have of course a great deal to say about 
the perennial sugar problem, but do not advance.any new 
argument of importance. The former pleads for the 
encouragement of the immigration of young men with small 
means who would be willing to lead an industrious planter’s 
life, but does not touch upon the cardirial problem as to the 
capacity of white men to become acclimatised in the tropics. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Benjamin Kidd denies that it 
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is possible, and contends that in the case of tropical regions it 
is essential “ to keep the acts of the Government itself within 
the closest range of that influence, often irksome, sometimes 
even misleading, but always absolutely vital—the continual 
scrutiny of the public mind at home.” Curiously enough, 
through no recognition of this principle, but on account of the 
increasing financial engagements of the Imperial Government 
in the West Indies, several of the local legislatures have 
recently been compelled to sanction the elimination ef the 
elective element as a condition of pecuniary assistance ; and 
a wider Imperial control will accompany the readjustment of 
the finances of Jamaica. But it would be optimistic to assume 
that a greater interference by Downing-street will necessarily 
lead to a more intelligent and effectual supervision on the 
part of the House of Commons, 


H. DE R. WALKER. 





TWO PLAIN COMMENTARIES. 


St. Pavt’s EPISTLE TO THE Romans. A Practical Exposition. 
By Charles Gore, M.A., D.D., &c. Vol. II. London: John 
Murray. 

EPHESIAN STUDIES. Expository Readings on the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Ephesians. By Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, &c. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


NEVER since the Middle Ages have we been nearer than at 
present to attaining the ideal of the Open Bible, if by that 
phrase be meant a state of things in which all comers have 
the opportunity, if they will, of reading the particular books 
referred to in the sense intended by their writers and for the 
purpose intended in their collection. For the plain man the 
free criticism of the last hundred years has been pure gain. 
The simple soul that is “ shocked by the treatment of the Bible 
like other books” has, I am convinced, no existence as far as 
the present generation is concerned, except in the imagination 
of the too self-conscious Higher Critic. No, the average man 
who cares about religion is only waiting for all the help the 
critic can give him in using his Bible (as primarily it was 
intended to be used) as a storehouse of evidence for what he 
has been taught—a storehouse to be entered with reverence, 
indeed, but none the less with the fullest light to enable him to 
find and examine what he wants in it. Mystical interpreta- 
tions or pious reflections out of relation to the primary and 
literal meaning of the text have no attraction nowadays for the 
ordinary reader any more than for the professed student. 

The two books before us show how this need and oppor- 
tunity of the present day is recognised by both the great 
schools of thought in the English Church ; and we shall be 
fortunate if the work of practical interpretation never gets into 
less able hands than these. Of the writers’ competence in 
scholarship it would be impertinent to speak ; and both are 
already well-known in the field of popular exposition. Probably 
Dr. Moule’s book appeals to a more special class of readers than 
Canon Gore’s, as one notices occasionally a conventional treat- 
ment of the subject or conventional wording too mach imbued 
with what would once have been called “ Clapham,” to be 
universally attractive. But these are few and far between ; 
and one may say of both books that the most distrustful of 
“ broad-minded ” readers may read them without any fear that 
his critical sense will be offended by shirking of difficulties or 
unnatural interpretation ; he will certainly learn a great deal 
by reading them. 

To come to detail—this second instalment of Mr. Gore's 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans takes in chapters ix.-xvi., 
which include the famous section on Election and Rejection, 
as well as the practical admonitions of the last part of the 
Epistle. Chapters ix. and x., as is well known, have been 
commonly understood as teaching that extreme of Calvinism, 
which, though by a happy inconsistency of human thought 
(as Mr. John Morley has recently pointed out in his Life of 
Cromwell) it has nurtured men of the strongest moral purpose, 
yet is generally seen to be really destructive of all moral effort, 
and indeed of Christianity if Christianity were supposed to be 





truly represented by such a doctrine. By bidding us read 
these chapters in the light of the sort of argument which St. 
Paul may be regarded as combating, Mr. Gore does much to 
remove that first impression of distaste with which we are 
inclined to regard them. It is the freedom of the Divine choice 
of instruments that is vindicated, not the responsibility of the 
individual soul that is denied. The Jewthought to bind down 
God to the fulfilment of one side of the Covenant, without a 
corresponding observance of his own side in it. Against 
such a preposterous claim it had to be insisted that God 
had an absolute right (if one may so speak) to reject 
a nation from a position of privilege which it had misused. 
For it is primarily election of nations with which St. Paul 
has to do, and election to function rather than to final salva- 
tion. It may seem to some that in enforcing the primary 
meaning of the argument Mr. Gore has not said enough about 
its bearing on personal election—a subject which, as was to be 
expected, receives more attention from Dr. Moule in its place 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians. But it cannot be said of the 
former writer that he puts forward the historical side of 
interpretation to the neglect of the permanent and personal. 
Indeed he has pre-eminently the knack of (quite simply) 
making the characters and precepts of the Epistle live in the 
present, ¢.g., we have brought before us, instead of the conven- 
tional and rather unreal Pharisee who prides himself on his 
religious acts (a rara avis indeed in these days !), the much 
more familiar character that rests satisfied with a time- 
honoured standard of conduct refusing fresh light which 
might upset its conventions. And who that has deplored the 
lack of unity, whether in religion or politics, but will feel the 
deep truth for every generation brought out in the following 
note on the connection of thought at the beginning of 
chapter xv.—the connection between differences of opinion 
and hope ?— 

“ We know to-day as well as ever how difficult it is to bear 
with what is disagreeable to us in others—with what seem to 
us their deficiencies—without breaking real Christian brother- 
hood and co-operation. And we know also that where we are 
possessed by an enthusiasm for brotherhood such as inspired 
the early Christians, the divisions which small differences tend 
to produce are particularly discouraging, because they suggest 
that real brotherhood is impossible where men are so differently 
constituted. ‘ The reinforcement (of the hope of 
unity) must be ‘supernatural.’ It is the Divine love of the 
Spirit possessing us which alone can give it vigour. When 
we are full of the Divine consolation, then it is that we are 
least inclined to be critical, and most disposed ‘to receive one 
another, as Christ also received us, to the glory of God.’ ” 

All through the book there is the same reality of practical 
earnestness, to be expected from the man who has probably 
done more than any one else in this generation to show us 
how the Church of England may take up her rightful position 
as a great practical teacher of social obligation and political 
righteousness. 

It is needless to say that practical earnestness is a cha- 
racteristic mark also of the Norrisian Professor's work. There 
is so much that is noble and illuminating in his commentary 
that one is loth to say much about certain points one had 
noted for criticism. Be it said, however, that the learned 
author seems occasionally to import saving clauses not repre- 
sented in St. Paul's words, and even, in the opinion of the 
present writer, hardly reconcilable with St. Paul's teaching. 
Such is the limitation (p. 36), if I understand Dr. Moule 
aright, of the title oi dy to those who are “His indeed” ; 
the glorious word, he says, is not to be pulled down, “as if it 
were a mere pale synonym for ‘member of a community 
called Christian.’” A pale synonym, all would grant, it never 
could be ; but that St. Paul meant anything more or less than 
the whole Christian community when he addressed a letter to 
“the saints” that are in Ephesus or elsewhere, is hard to 
conceive. Again Dr. Moule goes out of his way to deny the 
present indwelling of God in the growing temple of the 
Church as opposed to His presence with the individual stones; 
and “ the unity of the Spirit” appears to him only as “the 
community of feeling and of aim generated by your common 
experience of the grace and power of the Holy Ghost.” He 
shrinks from anything that suggests the existence of the 
Church as a visible, organic unity, and so is obliged to do 
violence sometimes to what would seem to be at any rate 
the most obvious meaning of the Epistle. 


Ss. L. 
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THE NEW GIBBON. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE By Edward 


Gibbon. Edited in Seven Volumes, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices and Index, by J. B. Bury. London: Methuen. 


Gispon’s work stands unique among man’s literary achieve- 
ments. It is the one work of great compass and great excel- 
lence which has been brought to completion by its author. 
It is the one work which spans the history of a thousand years 
in three continents, and claims to be agreat work. Still more, 
it is the one history written in modern times which is even 
yet prized, after a hundred years, as a learned and valuable 
history. For Gibbon was not only a master in style buta 
master in learning. Much, indescribably much, has become 
known since the summer night in 1787 when he wrote in his 
garden at Lausanne the last words of his last chapter. The 
Roman Empire in the West and the Roman Empire in the 
East, that which we call Byzantine, are both far better 
understood and far otherwise judged than in Gibbon’s day. 
Gibbon somewhere succinctly described his theme as the 
“triumph of religion and barbarism.” Perhaps we might 
describe it in the same words, but we should mean some- 
thing quite different. Gibbon considered that the spread 
of Christianity destroyed the Roman Empire and plunged the 
world back into a barbarism from which it has hardly emerged. 
No modern writer would put the two facts into this relation 
of cause and effect. Gibbon thought the Byzantine Empire a 
mean thing ; we have come rather to regard it as one of the 
most skilfully guided States that we know of, and one of the 
most tenacious and persistent in its struggles against an over- 
whelming enemy. Yet despite these differences of view we 
still read Gibbon. Partly we do so because of his style, but 
partly, too, because of fis historical genius. The scholar 
knows that many of Gibbon’s details are wrong; but he 
knows, too, that his errors can easily be overstated, for 
Gibbon appreciated with extraordinary truth the general 
character of most of the events which he had to narrate, and 
his footnotes frequently reveal a grasp of minutiae and a terse 
settlement of problems which mark the great writer. One 
can never lose, even in this latter day, by consulting Gibbon. 
So Messrs. Methuen have done very well to bring out a new 
edition of the Decline and Fall. The editor is Mr. J. B. Bury, 
a Dublin scholar of great learning, master of most European 
languages, even Hungarian and Russian, well versed in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire and author of a remarkably 
good history of a part of it, well versed too in the classics, 
and editor alike of Pindar and of Valerius Flaccus. Mr. 
Bury has prefixed a longish introduction to the first volume, 
and has equipped the whole with new notes and appendices 
which correct Gibbon without tampering with his text, and 
enable the reader to enjoy his author without fear of being 
behind the times. To criticize these additions in a brief 
notice would be absurd : let it suffice to say that they are 
admirable throughout and steadily improve as the work 
advances. The publisher has given the volumes a handy 
size, a pleasant type and a light paper, and Mr. Bury has 
contributed an excellent index. The one defect is in the maps, 
which are few and mean and wholly unworthy either of 
Gibbon or of Mr. Bury. 


H. 
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LUNDON BOROUGHS. 


THE BoRoUGHS (OF THE MrTROPOLIs. By A. Bassett Hopkins 
London : Bemrose and Sons. 


“ PROBABLY no statute of greater length has offered greater 
difficulties to an editor than that which forms the subject of 
the present volume,” writes Mr. Hopkins of the London 
Government Act of 1899. We should be less disposed to 
protest against this exaggeration if several careful editors had 
not been in the field before Mr. Hopkins and had not 
explained some months ago (when they were reviewed in THE 
SPEAKER) the precise etfects and results of this remarkable 


piece of legislation by'reference. Mr. Hopkins is too much 
of a lawyer to neglect, or to acknowledge, these earlier labours, 
His book has this characteristic, however, that it tries to com- 
bine a “ popular” and historical account with an exposition of 
thelaw. We do not object to the combination on principle, but 
Mr. Hopkins’ historical summary sprawls over many pages 
which can ill be spared. 

However, so far as we are able to judge, Mr. Hopkins 
has produced a careful and accurate manual which will at the 
very least put the anxious inquirer upon the right track for 
discovering the direct and indirect effects upon municipal 
law in London of last year’s Act. In his preface at page vii. 
Mr. Hopkins hints that amending Acts will be required for 
various purposes and especially in order to make the Poor Law 
areas conterminous with the new boroughs. It is to be hoped 
so. But in the meantime the Commissioners are doing some- 
thing, and Provisional Orders or private Bill legislation may 
do more. Considerable difficulties are to be anticipated in 
the coming quinquennial valuations and still greater ones in 
the coming elections owing to the confusion of rating and 
electoral areas. It is to be hoped that the clause excluding 
women from the borough councils will be the first in the 
series of amending enactments which are “ confidently 
expected” by Mr. Hopkins. 





FICTION, 


Sous LA TyRANNIE. Par Augustin Filon. Paris : Calmann Levy. 

FLUTE AND VIOLIN, AND OTHER KENTUCKY TALES. By James 
Lane Allen. New York: Fhe Macmillan Company. 

Tue Bive Grass ReGion or Kentucky. By James Lane Allen 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

A Kentucky CARDINAL. By James Lane Allen. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

AFTERMATH. By James Lane Allen. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 

FROM SANDHILL TO Pine. By Bret Harte. London: Pearson. 

THe BatH Comepy. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. London: 
Macmillan. 

Nett Gwyn, ComepiaAn. By Frankfort Moore. London 
Pearson. 

LittLte Lapy Mary, &c. By Horace G. Hutchinson. London: 
Smith, Elder. 


A review of a novel by M. Augustin Filon comes appro- 
priately in a column generally devoted to English fiction, not 
only as a tribute to a sympathetic critic of our literature but 
also on account of the general character of his work. M. 
Filon’s intellectual position is one that would, we should 
imagine, commend his books more to the English public than 
to the majority of his countrymen. This is not to say that his 
novels are not essentially French in construction and to a 
large extent in problem. The commonplaces of his psychology 
would be the great effects of those of our novelists who take 
their inspiration from Paris. It is rather in conclusions and 
general atmosphere that we get the impression that we are 
listening to a compatriot of George Meredith rather than a 
compatriot of Anatole France. The commonplaces of our 
psychology are M. Filon’s great effects. 

Sous la Tyrannic is a semi-historical novel of the days of 
Napolean the Little. Its motive is the contrast between the 
opportunist statesmen and the stern enthusiast, in the persons 
of Victor Renneval and Alban Vernier. Both these cha- 
racters—the sensual, unscrupulous, lazy, egotistic orator, with 
the power of enslaving even those who disapprove of him, and 
the Puritanic, high-minded, enthusiastic poet, who cannot 
win the love he could so well return—are drawn with an 
unerring hand. These different aims might well be put in the 
words of one of Renneval’s unwilling slaves, to whom he has 
just prophesied the return of the Republic by the aid of 
Bismarck :—* (’est Ja République dont on vit, et non la Répub- 
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lique pour laquelle on meurt.” The story is direct, vivid, and full 
of political insight. It should add considerably to M. Filon’s 
reputation, even if it does not exceed his Babel in popularity. 

Among American writers who have come to the front 
during the last few years, Mr. James Lane Allen certainly 
deserves to rank high. “He has done for the blue grass 
country what Miss Wilkins has done for New England, what 
Hamlin Garland has done for some parts of the West.” This 
appreciation of a compatriot appended to the pretty new 
editions of some of his best works puts forward fairly accu- 
rately his claims to distinction. For the reader who realizes 
what “ doing for a country” means in critical jargon, there is 
little to be added save by way of differentiation. Mr. Allen 
has not the literary excellence or the creative power of 
Miss Wilkins, and he has more affectations, but perhaps 
less roughness of execution than Mr. Garland. Nor 
must it be thought that he is merely one of a class. He 
has sufficient individuality and habit of selt-revelation in 
his work to amply justify its popularity, and his work 
does not merely consist of verbal refinements and clever 
ideas. Indeed it is hardly clever at all; but, what is more to 
the point, there is life and observation in it. His chief fault— 
the besetting sin of all naturalists and most Americans—is 
an incorrigible sentimentality. He revels in the morbidly 
pathetic and is never so miserably happy as in the presence 
of adyingcripple. Though we dv not deny the charm of such 
characters as Adam in The Kentucky Cardinal and a certain 
placid animal humour which is not unattractive, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Allen is not at his best in creation, if he 
can be said to create at all and not rather describe easily 
imagined types of his country, for whose likeness to Colonel 
Newcome he apologises rather naively. Where he is 
extremely and undeniably good is in his descriptions of nature. 
There is a passage about trees in his essay on Kentucky 
which we shall not quickly forget. Perhaps it is not yet too 
late toexpress a hope that Mr. Allen's dire popularity shall 
not lead him to add to the Kailyards of fiction. He might 
otherwise prove himself a worthy successor to Thoreau and 
Audubon. 

A new collection of short stories by Mr. Bret Harte can 
always command a warm welcome. Even if his later work 
seems to lack something of the earlier vitality which created 
Jack Hamlin and Cuba Bill, and to begin more often in the 
sentimental vein which produced Jeft Briggs, yet it still has 
true humour and tenderness and the fervid historical quality 
which is one of his greatest gifts. One can always trace, too, 
with affection the master touch, even if it is engaged in 
handling an old theme. Certainly some of the stories in 
From Sandhill to Pine read like echoes, if not transcripts, of 
older works. Mr. Bret Harte’s girlish, proud, simple, artless 
coquette—truly in her many disguises one of the most 
delightful creations of fiction—is ubiquitous in these stories. 
Old friends, such as Cuba Bill and Colonel Harbottle, turn up 
again and are very welcome. Perhaps one of the most 
original of the stories is ‘“ What Happened at the Fonda”—a 
thumbnail sketch, in Mr. Bret Harte’s best style, illus- 
trating a scene in Spanish California. Mr. Bret Harte’s books 
are among the few novels—about six a year—that one adds 
at once to one’s library. 

Who shall exhaust the fascination of the Bath of Beau 
Nash? It stands for eighteenth century society on its holiday, 
when it quite forgot to be reasonable, and nearly forgot to be 
Political. It shows us frivolity reduced to a fine art; frivolity 
which never seems to descend into vulgarity. The picture 
has never lacked its painters from contemporary Sheridan to 
Stevenson and Mr. Henley. It has been reconstructed by 
Thackeray, to whom nothing that belonged to the last century 
ever came amiss. Mr. George Meredith has made it the 
subject of one of the most brilliant comedies ever written, and 
countless other studies of it might be mentioned. Mr. and 
Mrs, Egerton Castle have not the great gifts of their pre- 
decessors ; their style isnot especially witty and distinguished ; 
their historical sense is incomplete, and they do not appear to 
have the power (truly it is not their business in The Bath 
Comedy) to reveal the hidden springs of conduct. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be supposed that the authors of The Pride of 
Fennico have failed, with such a subject as Bath near the end 
of the eighteenth century to inspire them. It is only the 





challenge of the title that forces us.to open with a note of 
depreciation. Their book is full of gaiety and movement. If 
character and device are not always original, there is a fresh- 
ness of treatment and quickness of invention that keeps the 
reader ever alert and interested. The Bath Comedy is one of 
those thoroughly enjoyable books that is read throughout 
with amusement and when finished leaves one with a pleasant 
sense of having been distracted without waste of time or over 
exertion. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore has become accepted as a popular 
novelist by virtue of a genial good humour and some aptitude 
for narrative. We cannot help thinking that it was an 
unfortunate day for his reputation when he determined to 
write a novel on the popular subject of Nell Gwyn. Aptitude 
for narrative does not supply the want of a historical imagi- 
nation, and genial good humour does not prove a satisfactory 
substitute for the wit which we expect from Charles II. and 
his court. The utmost credit we can give the author of this 
tinsel performance is an occasionaly effective handling of 
cockney repartee which comes naturally from the lips of the 
orange wench who became the King’s mistress. This is the 
most Mr. Frankfort Moore can rise to when he reaches the 
climax of the book, the return of Nell Gwyn’s first lover, whom 
she believed to be dead :— 

“*Who may you be ?’ asked Dick. 

“*Well, who I may be in a year or two the Lord and Nelly 
only know—she says a merry pauper. But who I am is 
easier said ; I happen just now to be the King.’ 

“ Dick stood unmoved. 

“* Then I could tell you what you are, sir,’ said Dick. 

“*Not half as well as I could tell you, my friend,’ said the 
King. 

“*T wonder if your Majesty ever hears the truth,’ said Dick. 

“*Seldom ; any time I do, it comes from the lips of Nelly 
yonder,’ replied the King. ‘And by soul, sir, I would rather 
hear the truth from Nelly than a lie from the most honourable 
of my subjects.’ 

“ * Profligate !’ cried Dick. 

“*T answer to that name, sir ; what then ?' said the King. 

“*What then? God only can reply to you. What then ? 
the answer rests with Him. He will not forget to answer you 
when His time comes.’ 

“* Even so,’ said the King in a low tone, bending his head.” 
Mr. Anthony Hope's Simon Dale was by no means one of 

his best books, but he at least managed to get some espidglerie 
into the character of Mistress Nell Gywn and some manliness 
into that of the King. Mr. Frankfort Moore's puppets hardly 
succeed even in amusing us. They convince us as little as 
the photographs which illustrate the book. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson's interesting book suffers very 
much from lack of finish and an apparent ignorance of the 
technique of novel-writing, which, if we remember his former 
works, is not really his. Still the three tales of self-sacrifice 
which make up this book have a good deal of charm about 
them and introduce us to one or two very amiable people. 
Little Lady Mary herself is the most interesting of these. She 
is a sort of mild Dodo, but a good deal more to our taste than 
that once popular lady. We recommend the book to those 
who want to think well of their fellow-beings and to spend a 
pleasant hour or so. 





Tue Diary oF A DREAMER. By Alice Dew Smith. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


WHEN a refined, sympathetic and observant woman sits down 
to write, from no particular reason save that driving a pen is 
pleasant exercise, the result will be something not unlike 
The Diary of a Dreamer. These slight and occasionally trifling 
sketches are permeated throughout with the gentle essence of 
femininity. Our author's song is neither the thrilling ecstasy 
of a lark, the jocund fluting of a blackbird, nor the melodious 
passion of a nightingale. It is the placid murmur of a nicely 
burnished tea-kettle cosily surveying the world from the 
chimney-corner. ‘Those who like a limited horizon will enjoy 
the outlook. 

The modern writer, alas ! may no longer “sing of May- 
poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes,” but she may dilate with 
advantage on the bicycle and the bathing machine. Instead 
of a yerse to the virgins, our author gives us her reflections 
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upon plumbers, and an.ode to Julia’s petticoat is replaced by 
a dirge on her husband's writing-table. But Mrs. Dew Smith 
is as fond of blossoms as any Herrick, and particularly delights 
in a blue sweet-pea. 

There is less imagination than perception in the book (in 
waking moments that is to say: for the dreams contain some 
fancy), little wit, but a certain touch of humour. It is very 
pleasant, very homely, and is all tinged with a mild and 
entirely inoffensive egoism. We never resent our author's 
confidences ; on the contrary, it is just this tone of unaffected 
intimacy that makes the little book so companionable. 

The Diary of a Dreamer will find many readers—women 
who like to see their own ideas engagingly represented, and 
men who are still curious concerning the feminine point of 
view, 
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